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The Reasons for Manual Training’ 


WALTER J. KENYON, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO 


HE time is still fresh in mind when the neurologist 
stood up and assured us that the child is something 
different from merely an undersized man; that 
there are differences which should be more signifi- 
cant to the teacher than those merely of inches and 

avoirdupois. And he said, further, that the evidence permitted 

us, in a general way, to consider the pupil as a child until the 
neighborhood of his thirteenth year. 

The teaching circles of the country took these statements in 
good faith and did considerable planning upon the strength of 
them. The general understanding was that education, during 
the first six years of school life, might be thought of as having a 
predominantly formative character as distinguished from a pre- 
dominantly vocational one. Of course it goes without saying 
that all education should fit for life. But vocational or trade 
instruction does this directly and determinately, while there are 
other influences such as travel, fresh air, food and good com- 
panionship that also fit for life, but in a generally indirect and 
preparatory way. 

This pedagogical distinction between the child and the adult 
promised in time to give some stability to our teaching practice ; 
but now comes the psychologist back, in the réle of iconoclast, 
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and intimates that life is too short for such distinctions, and that 
the thing to do is to do nothing we have been doing. 

Out of the general mélée into which we are thus thrown a 
recent utterance by Dr. Stanley Hall will serve as well as any 
to illustrate the situation. He is quoted as deprecating the 
‘*idiotic busy work of the lower grades, learning to read with- 
out knowing the alphabet, typewriting and shorthand in the 
high school, four foreign languages for girls and boys in the 
early teens, who have almost nothing in their minds to express 
in the vernacular, Latin and algebra in the grammar school, 
wood and iron work in manual training; courses that are 
wooden in their intelligence and iron in their inflexibility.” 

This fusillade from the flagship, if correctly quoted, is some- 
what bewildering to the men behind the guns; particularly as 
the same authority has said that ‘‘ No kind of education so 
demonstrably develops brain as hand training.” There is a 
bright side to it all, however. Dr. Hall’s broadside leaves no 
room for jealousy. It kills us all equally dead. The hard beset 
champion of the humanities, the aggressive exponent of manual 
training, and the soulless typewriter man may now lie down in 
one grave and become the same cabbage. 

I am personally optimistic enough to believe that there is 
something of a nightmare in all this rudderless beating about, 
and that we shall wake up in the morning comfortably secure 
again in the authorized belief that the child is, really and truly, 
a radically different being from the adult, and that in this fact 
we have a stable basis for the shaping of our system of public 
education. 

In order to evaluate manual training with any profit it is abso- 
lutely necessary to revive this neglected idea, and to consider 
the formative manual training of the first six elementary grades 
as essentially different in purpose and character from the more 
or less vocationalized instruction of the secondary school. In 
the following attempt to give succinct shape to the several rea- 
sons for manual training, this distinction will again and again be 
held to the front, in the hope of clearing away some of the fog 
which now more than ever seems to bedim our discussions of 
the subject. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL REASON 


If we cite all the authorities we shall find as many reasons 
behind manual training as there are special view points in edu- 
cational and social science. The psychologist has been at some 
pains to show that manual training is brain building. The 
sociologist has arrayed all the statistics of the reformatory to 
show that manual training converts public charges into respon- 
sible beings. The kindergartners build half their creed upon 
the occupations. The school administrators produce records to 
show that manual training wins the boy to an extended school 
attendance and that elsewhere it builds up an alumni list to be 
proud of. The various utilitarians swell the general acclaim, 
and altogether we have a heavy consensus of endorsement for 
the subject. I say heavy because much of the evidence is scien- 
tifically phrased and drawn from far afield, and much of the 
logic is profound and not so framed that he who runs may read. 

In the midst of a contemplation of this great bulk of affirma- 
tive contribution, it is interesting to reflect that the really 
fundamental reason for manual training has been generally 
overlooked. It consists in the obvious fact that the children of 
men are born with hands, while the beasts of the field have 
none. 

In the chronology of school affairs it was long ago that the 
debate first began as to whether the school should limit its 
attention to the imparting of a group of so-called rudiments or 
whether, on the contrary, its responsibility did not extend to a 
broad consideration of its pupils’ welfare from every point of 
view. That the latter interpretation has established itself is 
readily seen in the bath rooms, the gymnasia, the sanitary 
systems and a score of other phases of a strictly modern school 
system. 

In the golden days of yore, toward which the occasional 
teacher turns a regretful glance, the schoolmaster was a social 
outcast, the hobo of his period. He regarded soap as one of 
the unnecessary evils, and between engagements as the lord of 
the rudiments he eked out a precarious existence by private 
forays on his patrons’ hen-roosts. The public school has arisen 
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out of the circumstances of that day by a series of consistent 
steps. It is regrettable that the precise chronology of these 
cannot be given. At any rate, it occurred to some unwritten 
innovator that the pupils’ lungs needed a continuous supply of 
fresh air, and that, furthermore, whether fresh air could authori- 
tatively be classed as a rudiment or not, it was manifestly the 
school’s business to see that it was furnished. From that day 
forward ventilation has enjoyed the unquestioned consideration 
of school authorities, endorsed in theory and more or less effect- 
ively practised. 

Another of the earlier innovations was built upon the idea 
that the voice, together with the soul behind it, was improved 
by practice in vocal music; and in the long run that subject 
was added to the course of study. Like every other departure 
before or since, it had its fight, which is not entirely over yet. 
The occasional utilitarian still flourishes his old syllogism to the 
effect that the public school should teach only rudiments, and 
that inasmuch as music is not a rudiment it can have no legiti- 
mate place in the course of study. And he will prove that music 
is not a rudiment by citing an acquaintance of his who has 
amassed the wealth of Croesus without ever having been able to 
distinguish do from so/. But all present signs indicate that 
school music is safe. 

The school had now burdened itself with a concern for the 
pupil’s lungs, ear, and larynx, in addition to the primeval duty 
of imparting the alleged rudiments. It was inevitable that con- 
sistency should some day compel the educational argonauts to 
perceive a duty toward the pupil’s eye, and forthwith drawing 
was added to the course of study. 

Without elaborating further on this evolution of the educa- 
tionist’s ideal, we may note, in passing, the recent experiments 
in adjustable desks, whereby the schoolmaster commits himself 
to some concern for the pupil’s spine and rib-basket. The 
generalized educational creed is, that to secure the results we 
nowadays hold ourselves responsible for, every function of the 
child’s mind and body must be subject to an intelligent sur- 
veillance and guidance. And since there are only the parent 
and school to assume this universal charge, and since the 
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parent is admittedly unequal to the task, the inevitable outcome 
must be that this inclusive duty should fall to the lot of the 
public school. Indeed, the only alternative is that repulsive, 
medieval notion that the teacher is not an educator, but merely 
an instructor, concerned solely with the imparting of certain 
so-called rudiments. Among educationists there are even now 
a few inveterate humorists who affect to support that barbaric 
idea; but we know better than to take them seriously. 

In the light of this consistent growth of the educational ideal 
toward a complete responsibility, it is a fit source of wonder 
that we ever were so sluggish in perceiving that a duty toward 
the eye, the ear, and the vocal organs should imply also the 
hand. Itis instantly apparent that our logical question is not, 
Why train the hand? but, Why not train it? Why debar it from 
that inclusive culture which it is our prima facie business to 
prosecute? 

The contributions of the sociologist and the psychologist, 
therefore, conclusive as they are, are of a secondary signifi- 
cance. The real, the fundamental, point is that the pupil has 
hands. Confronting ourselves now with this fact somewhat as 
Newton perceived gravitation, the manual training idea may 
yet ask the psychologist how, but the time is past for asking 
him why. And asa corollary to all the foregoing, it becomes 
apparent that special instruction, instead of being a late inno- 
vation, is indeed the most archaic and least reputable aspect 
of school work; and that we have been slowly ascending out of 
a puerile conceit of specialized instruction in certain so-called 
rudiments to the more tenable idea of an education that addresses 
intelligently and inclusively the whole pupil. In brief, the old 
futile term, instruction, has now come to apply chiefly to the 
studies pursued in a business college; while the inclusive but 
immensely more significant word, education, applies to those 
cultural processes peculiarly fitting the formative years. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S REASON 


The neurologist has given us two broad statements which con- 
stitute the pyschological argument for manual training. The 
first of these is that in the cortex of the brain certain well- 
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defined areas are specifically devoted to the control of the sen- 
sory and motor systems; and second, that the cells of these 
areas and the pertinent connective fibers develop and grow 
solely by the activity of the respective external organs. Vivi- 
sections on various animals are recorded in which the visual 
center, for instance, having been cut away, the animal goes 
blind; and pathologic cases are also on record showing that 
the destruction of the motor centers paralyzes the related parts 
of the body. Plentiful evidence on the second point is also a 
matter of common knowledge. In cases such as that of Laura 
Bridgman, who became blind and deaf in early childhood, the 
autopsy discovers a more or less atrophied brain area corre- 
sponding to the external organ which has suffered disuse through 
life, and particularly the life of childhood. It is known that if 
an infant’s arm or leg be amputated, the corresponding cortical 
region does not develop; but if ‘the amputation is postponed till 
manhood this damage to the brain is not so apparent. The 
destruction of the eye at an early enough period in life has been 
shown to blight the visual center in the brain; and in ‘‘ cases 
where persons have been long bedridden by chronic disease, 
and debarred from all muscular exercise, the whole motor area 
of the brain is, after death, more or less atrophied and water- 
logged.” 

The point of interest in the present discussion is not, however, 
that specific brain areas direct the functions of the hand and eye. 
It is the converse of this that attracts our attention, namely, that 
the activity of hand and eye build up certain cortical areas 
which can be matured in no other way. The inference seems 
safe, therefore, that should an individual’s hands be strapped to 
his body in infancy and remain so up to and somewhat beyond 
his fourteenth year, that individual would go through life in 
some degree a mental deficient, and an autopsy would discover 
in his brain large portions of the sensory and motor areas which 
were blighted. It seems a further reasonable deduction that a 
partial, instead of complete, interference would reduce the 
brain efficiency to a corresponding extent. 

The essential bearing of neurology upon the manual training 
question is thus reached. Somewhere in the pupil’s life he 
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must have that abundance of sense and muscle activity which 
will guarantee a normal brain development in each of the areas 
respectively concerned. Perhaps playing marbles at recess and 
flying kites on Saturday will suffice for the purpose. There is 
no evidence, however, to lead us to this assumption. Most of 
the men of history whose biographies can be cited toward either 
side of the question appear to look back with particularly vivid 
and pleasurable memories of childhood days, replete with sense 
and motor activities of an infinitely varied character. Indeed, 
some evidence could be gathered pointing to the probability that 
the genius and versatility of the man are in a significant ratio to 
the variety and richness of the sense activity in childhood. I 
think I am right in saying that George Ebers could not read at 
the age of nine, his parents having intentionally directed his 
childish footsteps along gaiden paths and among the labora- 
tories of artists and artisans. Yet Ebers learned his letters 
soon enough to become a famous Egyptologist. And in this 
connection we have always with us Rousseau’s Emile as an 
unrefuted proposition. Ifthe regimen here suggested has ever, 
even in one case, been known to carry a pupil normally to ado- 
lescence, we may well conjecture whether an experience so 
widely different, in which he spends eight thousand hours within 
the sterile walls of the elementary class room, is not absolutely 
unthinkable, viewed purely upon neurological grounds. 

We must revert, at this point, to the distinction made at the 
opening of this paper between formative and vocational manual 
training, or between that of the first six grades and of the second- 
ary school. It is apparent that the manual training we are 
now considering is for every human being, of either sex, the 
horoscope not consulted. It is a manual training for the poet 
and the blacksmith in common. Neither needs it the less nor 
more. It is the manual training that makes for a richness of 
soul, a redness of blood, a love of life, a public opinion and a 
stable government. And if we have correctly understood the 
psychologist on this subject, then such elementary manual train- 
ing ranks with eating, drinking and breathing. In other words, 
it is more essentially a rudiment than all of the traditional rudi- 
ments combined. 
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It is here that we find the justification of basket work, clay 
modeling, or ‘‘ any old fad” that is at once acceptable to the 
pupils and rich in manipulatory exercises. Of course if the 
work comprehends form and color as well as manipulation, we 
are killing two birds with one stone. Presumably it is in this 
general connection that Stanley Hall says that ‘* No kind of 
education so demonstrably develops the brain as manual train- 
ing.” 

If these reflections are true even in a degree, we should cease 
our unqualified strictures upon the kindergartner who does not 
see her way clear to converting her kindergarten into a voca- 
tional sweat shop. Even an orchardist is content to wait four 
years for his first crop; and we cannot do better than ponder 
his method. We have gotten into the habit, as adults, of living 
too fast; of gobbling our food instead of eating it; of working 
during the hours when we should be sleeping; of dying of 
heart failure instead of old age. Let us take our penalty with- 
out complaint, if it must be, but let us not in the same measure 
visit our commercialism upon the defenseless child. Let him 
have the birthright of a natural childhood, as our ancestors had 
theirs, before vocations and rudiments rose up to deny both 
nature and God. 

The distinction is sometimes lost between physical exercise 
and manual training. The psychologist tells us again that it is 
a mistake to regard heavy corporal labor, such as digging post 
holes or shoveling dirt, as the equivalent of handicraft in its 
educational value. Corporal labor calls into play the large 
groups of trunk and limb muscles, but not, save in an inci- 
dental way, the finer and more complicated organization of the 
hand. And since the brain areas involved are not identical, the 
two classes of exercise cannot be substituted one for the other. 
Dr. Balliet notes that ‘‘ unskilled labor develops few and crude 
motor ideas, while skilled labor, on the other hand, develops 
accurate motor sensations and ideas, and fine co-ordinations of 
muscular movement.” He also points out the danger of repeat- 
ing an exercise after it has ceased to have an educational effect. 
We do new things first with the brain, but later on with the 
spinal cord instead. After an exercise becomes reflex, or auto- 
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matic, and directed by the spinal cord instead of the brain, it 
ceases to have an educational value. ‘‘ Any process in manual 
training ought to stop where it ceases to be brain work. Here 
we have the difference between the manual training school and 
the trade school.” In the latter the exercises are continued after 
the educational value has lapsed and has given place to a purely 
vocational value. To make this transition before the seventh 
grammar grade is to lend the sanction of the schools to child 
labor. Balliet mentions one mechanic in Springfield who had 
been working on a drill for fourteen years and could not run any 
other machine. 
THE EDUCATIONIST’S REASON 

The teacher is in a very real sense a jack of all trades, in 
virtue of which character he is exempt from having to qualify 
specifically as a psychologist, an economist, or a craftsman. 
This very exemption, however, demands of him a certain in- 
telligent touch with all of these surrounding specialists. And 
his reason for manual training will therefore exhibit a general 
but not intensive knowledge of all of the special reasons; and 
to this aggregate he must add the flotsam and jetsam among 
educational postulates, the paternity of which no special au- 
thority will acknowledge. In other words, the educationist’s 
reason for manual training must be patterned upon Montaigne’s 
little apology for a compilation, whereof he said, ‘‘ I have gath- 
ered me a posy of other men’s thoughts, and only the string 
that binds them is mine own.” While the neurologist is taken 
up with the phenomena of cortical areas, the school teacher, 
from a very different point of approach, slowly, and with in- 
finite patience, builds up for himseif a little body of empyrical 
psychology which has its good points. His material is gath- 
ered from an observation of the pupil as a personality rather 
than an aggregation of cells. He notes that the child is pos- 
sessed of a great and overpowering desire to use his hands; and 
that this tendency is so persistent that it may reasonably be 
classed as an appetite. We may call it the appetite for manip- 
ulation. Previous to its education this appetite expresses itself 
in destructive activity; and the end and aim of elementary 
manual training is to guide and convert this impulse to destroy 
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into an impulse to construct. In the first stage the child does 
not ask whether his act is destructive or constructive. It is 
merely gratification, without malice, without benevolence. It 
is the teacher’s part to steer the activity toward the constructive 
side until the pupil elects it for himself. An act of destruction in 
the adult is evidence of depravity, but not sointhe child. ‘*The 
world is filled with a number of things,” and he is innocently will- 
ing to make his mark upon them all. His ear delights to hear the 
crash of glass. It is an innocent delight until such time as he 
is trained to constructive standards. The vast majority of our 
young offenders who whittle desks, deface walls, and break 
windows are just healthy and natural boys, obeying legitimate 
impulses that only have not been modified by the education 
that transforms destruction into construction. ‘The proof is seen 
in the fact that many a citizen of high honor and usefulness 
looks back through his biography to a juvenile chapter dark 
with the unneighborly sins of boyhood. The familiar story of 
Washington and his hatchet, whether fact or fancy, serves our 
purpose equally well. Goethe, too, describing his childhood, 
tells how he was upon one occasion left alone in the house for 
a period of some hours. After his ordinary diversions were 
exhausted his attention fell simultaneously upon his mother’s 
well-stocked china closet and a lattice-covered rear porch. 
The conceit somehow arose in his mind of throwing out a plate, 
that he might hear the stirring crash on the stones below. His 
experiment was observed and applauded by an adult neighbor 
across the way; and thus discovering that he was not alone in 
a highly scientific interest concerning the physical properties 
of porcelain, young Goethe threw out plate after plate and 
tureen after bowl until the cupboard was all but bare. Yet we 
know that with proper direction this destructive impu’ se marked 
the beginning of one of the most constructively versatile careers 
the world has seen. 

The pastime of gunning affords another study of this inborn 
tendency of man to act upon matter. We cannot say that 
marksmanship is particularly a survival of the hunting instinct, 
for many marksmen find a sufficient zest in shooting glass balls 
and clay pigeons. In either case the desire is gratified of pro- 
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ducing, by an act of will, a preconceived change in forms of 
matter; and it is the business of education to convert this 
unorganized tendency to destroy into an organized and con- 
sistent habit of construction. We find, therefore, that the 
processes of education are strongly sociological long. before the 
question of vocation complicates the case. As Henry Turner 
Bailey puts it :— 

‘¢ The fundamental reason for maintaining manual training in 
the schools may be stated briefly to be the insistent demand of 
child nature for something to do by hand; a demand made, as 
we now know, unanimously by body, mind and heart. The 
general direction which the instruction should pursue is deter- 
mined by three factors: the interests of the child at the time, 
the social and economic conditions under which he lives, and 
the ideals toward which he should grow; in other words, what- 
ever he does should be interesting, practical and beautiful.” 

Apart from this formative question, the problem of elementary 
manual training appears to the teacher a matter of sense culture, 
or, as already phrased by the psychologist, of building certain 
identified brain areas by the activities of hand and eye. But in 
this connection the teacher has looked to an older source of 
inspiration. Comenius appears to have anticipated, by a couple 
of centuries, the essential findings of neurology by saying, 
‘There can be nothing in the understanding that was not first 
in the senses.” The teacher sees in this a prophetic and all- 
inclusive statement, holding within its significance most of the 
phases of educational theory. In the light of it, manual train- 
ing, or the broader idea, sense culture, is the foundation and 
prerequisite of all other instruction, since it builds an important 
part of the brain, and, as Comenius says, stocks the understand- 
ing with all the ideas which provide the basis for language and 
number study. Speaking of the rudiments, we cannot here 
escape the perception that hand and eye training is the rudiment 
par excellence, to which the traditional rudiments look for their 
foothold. All of the child’s ideas of number are generated in 
physical images. All of his language units, the adjectives, the 
nouns and verbs, function by their reference to the properties 
and conditions of matter. His mental life is lived amid an 
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accretion, beyond the possibility of inventory, of these separate 
units of knowledge; and his mental acts consist of an intricate 
associating and dissociating of the elemental products of sense. 
In the normally developed mind these elementary ideas must be 
simply enormous in their number and variety; yet each and 
every one must accrue and be revised and refined through the 
operations of sense culture, chiefly by way of hand and eye. 
The Bible, Shakespeare, all the treasuries of language, appeal 
inevitably to this accretion of sense product. Every noun, verb 
and adjective in our language functions more or less directly 
in an elemental sense product or an association of several. All 
simile and metaphor, enriching alike the purest classic and the 
most garish vernacular, trace their birth and maintenance to 
the elemental sense products in which they traffic. We live the 
richness of life in the measure in which all of our senses have 
gone a-gleaning during those years best recommended by 
nature and the neurologist. We are partly dead in the measure 
that those periods of sense and motor experience were impover- 
ished by the environments thrust upon our childhood. If I am 
only half a man, if perchance I cannot understand the painter, 
the sculptor, the poet, the musician, let me count the peculiarity 
my own, not theirs, and let me mourn for those windows of my 
soul that are forever barred, and let me highly resolve that the 
poverty in my own life shall be reversed in rich gifts to the 
child in my care. This, the educationist thinks, is what 
Comenius meant when he said, ‘*‘ There can be nothing in the 
understanding which was not first in the senses.” 

Passing for a moment to the secondary stage of education, we 
see the province of the psychologist vacated and the economist. 
occupying his place. From the educationist’s point of view the 
directly vocational savor of secondary education is a sacrifice of 
the ideal, a yielding to the inevitable exactions of a time gone 
mad with commercialism. But the conditions are here, and 
they must be met; always, however, in the utmost struggle to 
cleave to the universal and postpone the special. And here we 
have to dissent from the culturist notion that the humanities 
especially represent the universal. The humanities are, in the 
main, dead, and the universal is, in the main, living. The high 
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school is midway in a transition. Twenty-five years ago it was 
classical alone; to-day it progresses in two separate institu- 
tions. One is classical, and deals, in the language of one of its 
exponents, in material that ‘‘ leads to no definite utility.” The 
other is close to the larger movement of the times, and, in a 
discreet sense, gives the people what they want. 

The educationist’s reason for manual training must be, then, 
that an elementary school course without it places a premium 
upon mental deficiency, and the high school without it prepares 
its pupil for the past instead of the future. 


THE ECONOMIST’S REASON 


As regards the secondary school, the advocates of manual 
training have from the beginning made a strenuous distinction 
between tool exercises which are ‘‘ educative” and those which 
have a definite vocational reference. This distinction was nec- 
essary in the beginning to ward off a lot of leaden utilitarians 
who wanted to convert public education into an apprentice 
system. As a matter of fact, however, it is both practically im- 
possible and theoretically unacceptable. No boy can graduate 
from the metal working courses of a good manual training high 
school without having incidentally advanced well along toward 
a qualified artisanship ; and the conviction is fast gaining ground 
that if such a purely ‘* educational” course does exist in any: 
high school it ought to be abolished. In other words, the sharp 
line of distinction between ‘‘ educational” and ‘‘ vocational” 
exercises is being pushed back indefinitely toward the later 
elementary grades. The rational outcome of this readjustment 
would seem to be the grouping of all manual training below the 
seventh grade as formative, looking to psychology for its justi- 
fication; and of all manual training from the seventh grade on 
as more or less directly vocational, and responsive to the views 
of the economist. We cannot teach a trade in the high school, 
but we can see that the exercises given are wholly and directly 
referential to modern methods of work. Nor need we narrowly 
select only one or two of the trades as subjects for exploitation, 
but rather have in mind the general field of industry and craft. 
Our basis of selection will take care of itself if we resolve, what- 
ever we do, to do it in a workmanlike manner. 
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The economist’s reason for manual training is expressed in 
this present reaction in favor of a general trade-consciousness 
in the secondary school work. 

A person who has never looked into the organization of the 
American training high school is very apt to have distressing 
visions of a crowd of illiterate and premature young artisans, 
perpetually smudgy of face and dirty of apron. To rectify this 
erroneous idea we have only to examine the course of study of 
such an institution. Only one fourth of the time is devoted to 
shop work, and in the St. Louis school only one fifth. The 
schedule in the latter school reads as follows : — 

‘¢ First.—A course in pure mathematics, including algebra, 
plane and solid geometry and plane trigonometry. 

‘*Second.—A course in science, including botany, zoology, 
chemistry and physics. 

‘¢Third.—A course in language and literature, including 
grammar, composition, literature, history, and the elements of 
civics, with options in French, Latin, German, and sometimes 
Spanish. 

‘¢ Fourth.—A comprehensive course in free-hand and instru- 
mental drawing. 

‘* Fifth. —A course of tool instruction, including joinery, wood 
carving, wood turning, molding, pattern making, soldering, 
forging, and bench and machine work in metals.” 

The manual training school is clearly seen, therefore, to be 
strong for culture, but for an all around culture which the old 
school had not conceived. And out of this movement in educa- 
tion has arisen a revised definition of that sorely abused term, 
culture. ‘* By culture,” says Dr. Woodward, ‘‘I mean a knowl- 
edge of the best things that have been done and said in the world, 
a certain refined and gracious spirit, a soul of honor, a depth 
of human sympathy, a wise and understanding heart, an all- 
pervading love for what is useful and true, and therefore good 
and beautiful. That kind of culture can be gained with or with- 
out much ancient literature, with or without much mathematics, 
with or without the physical, biological or dynamic laboratory, 
with or without the art room or the draughting room, with or 
‘without the theory of typical tools and correct methods of con- 
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struction. There is no necessary divorce between the skilled 
hand and the cultured mind; both are needed for the highest 
culture.” 

There is one curious phase of the manual training discussion 
that we cannot afford to pass by. The belief is expressed occa- 
sionally that in a clay working community, for instance, the 
manual training taught in the schools should be pottery; and 
that in another community, concerned in textile manufacture, 
the manual training should be weaving. I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing the fear that this is running utility into the ground. 
We should consider long and well before we thus go into the 
officious business of casting horoscopes. The good old days 
when the son of a tinker was a tinker still seem very far re- 
moved from the conditions of our present American life, where 
a man rarely remembers where his father’s house was built. 
California has just done herself honor by casting aside her old 
state text in geography, because it was making her schools 
provincial. Speaking generally, any marked inbreeding ot 
local ideas must be regarded as fraught with social danger. 
You tell me that such a policy has made the famous shoemakers 
of Lynn, and I answer that it has also made the Chinese people 
the butt and the prey of the modern world. Our schools are in 
safest lines when they deal with universals. As the traveler is 
cosmopolitan in actual experience, so must the public school 
,graduate be cosmopolitan in his interests and aptitudes. No 
single gift of education can be esteemed of greater value, to 
either the individual or to the flag he lives under, than breadth 
of outlook. It is what distinguishes the Charles L. Tiffanys 
and the Marshall Fields of our country from the thirty-cent 
shopkeepers who started out abreast of them. 

Dr. Balliet sums up the economic view in these words: ‘‘ It is 
the function of education to fit for life; to make the individual in- 
tellectually, socially, morally, and industrially efficient; to ad- 
just him to his environment. . . . The general development of 
mind and character, while it must always remain the chief aim 
of education, can no longer remain its sole aim. The schools 
must produce not merely a good man, but a good man who is 


good for something—good for some specific thing.” 
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In accepting this summary we have only to insist on an inter- 
pretation which presumes three schools in the series: first, an 
elementary school advised by psychology, its purpose being 
directly formative and only indirectly vocational ; then a second- 
ary school advised by the economist, its aim being more con- 
sciously vocational, but still universal in its view point; and 
finally, a choice of trade, technical or professional schools, 
existing either independently or as adjuncts of the secondary 
school. 


How to Grow Beautiful 


‘*T hold some sweetness,” says the budding rose, 

‘* Some folded fragrance; but I am so small, 

My petals are not beautiful at all, 
And not one flower my treasured sweetness knows. 
If I should part my petals I suppose 

My perfume upon all the weeds would fall, 

Till I should have no fragrance left at all; 
But I will give. Yes, every wind that blows 

Shall take.” 


The bud spreads forth its sweet 
Upon the summer morning’s passing breeze, 
Till all its full-blown beauty is complete, 
And scented wind or happy maiden sees. 
Even thus, when kindness from the full heart flows, 
More beautiful the face forever grows. 
Juria H. May. 





Government in the High School 


Government in the High School—lIts 
Present Day Aspect 


HENRY R. TUCKER A.B., A.M., SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, STURGIS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


IT 
PUPIL CO-OPERATION (SELF-GOVERNMENT ) 


HE plan of pupil self-government has been her- 
alded as a new department in school discipline. 
But Seeley! writes of the work of Trotzendorf 
(1490-1556) along this line: ‘* He introduced a 
practice before unknown, namely, that of self-gov- 
ernment on the part of the student, an experiment that has been 
tried in recent years with excellent results in many American 
institutions for higher learning. ‘Trotzendorf established a sen- 
ate of twelve students, a consul, and other officers, who were 
made responsible for the government of the school. These con- 
stituted a court of which he was president. Offenders were 
brought before the tribunal and tried with great formality and 
dignity. This body sentenced the culprit to such punishment 
as his guilt merited, the master reserving to himself the right 
of being a court of final appeal.” Such an account sounds quite 
modern, for the scheme therein described has most of the essen- 
tials of what is popularly known as pupil self-government. 
Walter L. Philips has shown how the idea of pupil govern- 
ment first developed in America in the colleges.?_ And it is one 
of the few educational ideas that has been transferred in its most 
successful features from the higher institutions of learning to the 
secondary schools. Before considering the plan in operation it 
will be well to discuss the real meaning of pupil self-govern- 
ment. 
There is quite a tendency to interpret the term, pupil self- 
government, incorrectly. The term, ‘* pupil co-operation in 


1 Seeley: History of Education, pp. 178, 179. 
2See EpucatTion, Vol. XXII, pp. 538-554. 
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government,” would suggest a much fairer idea of the system. 
The former and commonly accepted term has a repulsive sound. 
Yet few of the advocates of the plan of pupil self-government 
would give more than a limited power to the children. The 
teacher is just as much a factor; nay, even more a factor, but 
an unconscious one. He possesses just as much authority. 

Prof. C. W. French, principal of the Hyde Park High School, 
and one of the pioneers in operating the plan of pupil self-gov- 
ernment, writes on this point, in the School Review.! ‘ This 
does not mean,” he says,” ‘‘ that they (the pupils) are to be 
emancipated from authority. On the contrary, the new author- 
ity will be stricter and more implacable than the old, for a prin- 
ciple is more uncompromising than a person, and a community 
than an individual.” And further on in the article? he asserts, 
out of a large experience with the plan, that the ‘ so-called ‘ self- 
government’ scheme is only an attempt to realize in the actual 
organization and conduct of the school this newly formulated 
doctrine of the life phases and value of education. Its purpose 
is to make methods of instruction and administration conform to 
the great and active principles of human life as they appear in 
political, social, and ethical institutions.” Notice how emphati- 
cally such an experienced schoolman tells us that ‘‘it does not 
by any means imply an abdication of authority on the part of 
school officers, nor the granting to students of any privileges 
which are not entirely consistent with their highest interests. 
If they are given liberty, it is only the liberty inherent in Amer- 
ican citizenship. If they are accorded privileges, they are only 
those that are characteristic of our social organization.” The 
authority exists in a disguised form; and while the pupil’s antag- 
onism is not aroused, his co-operation and self-directed obedi- 
ence are enlisted. 

The work of the teacher is not lessened through any scheme 
of pupil self-government. If anything, his labors are increased. 
It is therefore true that the scheme has been devised in its vari- 
ous phases, or its general spirit has been applied, because of its 








1School Review, Vol. VIII, 1900, pp. 201-212. 
2Ibid., p. 205. 
3Ibid., pp. 209, 210. 
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service to the pupils. It does not relieve the teacher of respon- 
sibility for the discipline of his school. It requires extra time 
and energy to develop and put into practice any plan whereby 
the pupils are led to fufill the laws of order and obedience volun- 
tarily. But the results are maximum both as to order in the 
schoolroom and as to the effect upon the character of the pupils. 

In a limited way it is possible to refer to different places 
where pupil government of a more or less definite nature has 
been, or still is, in operation. It is not attempted here to 
exhaust at all this phase of the subject, for it should be made a 
topic of more thorough investigation. Different places will be 
mentioned simply to determine whether or not pupil self-govern- 
ment is well advanced in the experimental stage. It is said 
that the first experiment of pupil self-government was made in 
the Norfolk Street Vacation School, New York City.’ It was 
the Gill School City, which is the so-called pupil government 
with more political organization.2, The George Junior Repub- 
lic is along the same line, seeking to get the boy to control 
himself and his fellows through enlisting their interests in an 
organization of their own.® The spirit of these two movements 
is the same as that of pupil self-government. The School City 
as advocated by its originator, Wilson L. Gill, may be con- 
sidered but one specific form of pupil self-government with 
more of a civic nature. 

W. A. McAndrew, of Pratt Institute, has this to say of the 
operation of pupil self-government in the Pratt Institute High 
School: ‘‘ The plan has worked beautifully. It has a benefi- 
cent effect upon both teachers and students. Every student 





1See Chautauquan, Vol. XXX, p. 135. 

2? Those who care to follow the developments of the School City can secure 
valuable pamphlets in regard to it from Wilson L. Gill, address Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. A full bibliography on the subject will be found in one 
of these pamphlets. See also Strand Magazine, November, 1903, and Christian 
Endeavor World, July 30, 1903. The School City has been successfully operated 
in the Hollingsworth School, Philadelphia, and various New York City schools, 
and it has been introduced into Cuban schools. The Mimic House of Repre- 
sentatives is in operation in the Central High School, Philadelphia. 

8See World’s Work, Vol. II, 1901, pp. 1296-1306. Also American Review 
of Reviews, Vol. XIII, p. 572 seq.; Vol. XVI, p. 70, seq. and p. 151 seq.; Vol. 
XX, pp. 673-686. Also McClure’s, Vol. IX, p. 739 seq. 
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knows that he is free to appeal to the school court whenever he 
regards the requirement of a teacher or of the principal as 
unjust. Every teacher and the principal feels that any whim- 
sical or unduly severe exaction is subject to review by three 
instructors and three students; and as a result there has not 
been one appeal since the plan was instituted. . . . One feels 
that he is in a community where he is governed the best because 
governed the least.”! The superintendent of the schools of 
Warren, Pa., is (1902) very enthusiastic for the plan.?, One of 
the most successful experiments has been made in the Hyde 
Park High School of Chicago, under the efficient direction of 
Mr. C. W. French. Principal French thus expresses himselt 
upon its operation in his school: ‘* The whole body of the stu- 
dents, with very few exceptions, are intensely loyal to the idea. 
They take pride in the recognition of their rights, and they also 
feel that they are individually responsible for the welfare and 
good name of the school. As a result of this the old spirit of a 
forced submission to authority is passing away, and in its place 
is coming a voluntary submission to the general rules of good 
behavior as embodied in the laws which they themselves have 
made and adopted. . .. These laws are stricter than those 
under which they lived during the old régime.”® Professor 
French points out that the number of cases of discipline was 
diminished, the order in the halls improved, without interpo- 
sition on the part of the teachers or principal, and even when 
the ‘‘ tribunes” were not watching. A stronger endorsement is 
the closing words of an editorial in the Hyde Park High School 
paper, The White and the Blue, having been written from no 
suggestion of principal or teacher: ‘* Let the school be the 
laboratory, with student control as apparatus for the scholar to 
perform his first experiments in moral dévelopment; for, if 
moral appreciation inspires moral practice, moral practice will 
assuredly beget moral appreciation.”* The plan has been tem- 
porarily suspended in the Hyde Park High School, but from 


1 School Review, Vol. V, p. 458. 

2See EpucaTion, Vol. XXII, p. 546; School Review, Vol. V., p. 32. 
8 School Review, Vol. VI, pp. 37, 38. 

*School Review, Vol. VI, p. 40. 
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causes none of which assail the value of the system, but simply 
the manner of its administration.! 

The plan has been successfully tried in the John Crerar 
Grammar School, Chicago, whose principal, John T. Ray, is 
an ardent advocate of the plan of pupil co-operation. He has 
edited a little pamphlet entitled, Pupil Co-operation in Gov- 
ernment of Schools by Citizens and Tribunes, a plan more 
adapted to grammar grades than to secondary schools. But 
the reasons for his enthusiasm are applicable to both schemes. 
As an introductory word in the above pamphlet he says: 
‘‘Other schools (besides John Crerar School), representing 
over 60,000 children now using the plan, attest its popularity. 
From Hawaii to Maine and in nearly every state in the Union 
the plan has been adopted. Teachers to be up with the times 
must give this or some other plan careful consideration. Our 
schools can have no more imperative duty than the develop- 
ment of character and the proper training of boys and girls in 
the practical duties of citizenship.” The plan has been in 
constant use in the John Crerar School of 800 pupils for over 
eight years. Ina statement of later date than the above Mr. 
Ray says that the ‘‘ Ray Plan of Pupil Government is now 
being used by over 200,000 pupils in the various parts of the 
United States. Many boards of education have officially adopted 
it. Nothing could induce us to willingly abandon it in this 
school.” ? 

Pupil co-operation has been used in the schools of other 
large cities, such as St. Paul, Denver, Milwaukee, Omaha, and 
San Francisco, to say nothing of countless smaller places.® 


1See Professor French’s admirable article: School Review, Vol. VI, 1898, pp. 
35-443; Vol. VIII, 1900, pp. 201-212. 

2A statement made in a personal communication to the writer. 

3A useful pamphlet for a guide in using pupil co-operation in the lower 
grades is Mr. Ray’s Pupil Co-operation, in which suggestions for the teacher 
and a simple workable constitution are given. Address Citizens Pin and Print- 
ing Co., 14 and 16 Pacific Avenue, Chicago, IIl., for this pamphlet and other 
literature of like nature, and for pupil government pins. See the following 
references for the different constitutions for pupil self-government in the 
secondary school: School Review, Vol. V., pp. 32-35, 456-560; VI., pp. 35-44. 
All constitutions for pupil self-government must be looked upon as suggestions, 
for the degree to which the plan can be adopted by a school will depend upon 
the conditions at hand. 
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It is not every teacher who can put into successful operation 
a system of pupil self-government. The teacher here must be 
stronger in discipline than under the old way of governing. 
He must be in entire sympathy with the plan, and he must be 
acquainted with the details of its operation. At first it may 
mean more work for the teacher, but all those who are able to 
judge from some experience assert that in time the labors of 
the teacher are lessened and the friction of the school is de- 
creased. There should be as little red tape as possible, the 
plan simpler as it is used for lower grades. The Ray Plan 
of Pupil Government commends itself to grammar grades be- 
cause of its simplicity. Even high schools tire of complicated 
affairs. It will not be effective if the pupils do not want it. So 
Mr. Ray says: ‘‘ Let the pupils by vote declare they want to 
try the plan. Do not force it upon them. All self-government 
must have a growth from within.”! Because of the necessity of 
recognizing this, the plan of self-government must be limited to 
the capacity of the pupil. A slight feature of it may be intro- 
duced atatime. Thus the antagonism of an otherwise oppos- 
ing school board member may not be aroused. 

What are the benefits to be derived from a more or less def- 
inite form of pupil co-operation or self-government? To answer 
this question the benefits as asserted by those who have tried 
some plan of self-government will be appealed to, not the views 
of theorizers. Thus the main subject of this paper—govern- 
ment in the high school—is again brought into view as main- 
tained through some system of pupil self-government. 

Above all other benefits derived from pupil co-operation in 
the school is training in will power, the most essential thing to 
be developed in the discipline of the school. Principal French 
writes that the object of pupil government is, ‘first, to teach 
the pupils to discriminate between right and wrong in their 
relations to their mates and to the school; and second, to 
develop within them the will to do the right, and shun the 
wrong; in other words, to substitute a wise and intelligent self- 
control for a system of external government.?, How much bet- 


1In Mr. Ray’s Pupil Co-operation. 
2School Review, Vol. VI, p. 36. 
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ter it is to lead the pupil to a voluntary submission to the gen- 
eral rules of good behavior as embodied in the laws which 
they themselves have made and adopted than it is to cultivate 
in them a ‘‘ spirit of a forced submission to authority.” Volun- 
tary obedience is no easy thing to get from the adolescent boy 
and girl of the secondary school. Pupil self-government must 
therefore command the attention of the educational world when 
the actual operation of such a plan of school government de- 
velops this ideal kind of obedience. 

A second and quite important benefit of pupil co-operation in 
school government is dependent upon Spencer’s view of edu- 
cation, namely, that education is life rather than a preparation 
for life. Educators are coming to adopt this interpretation. 
All interests, all later activities of the child, must receive atten- 
tion in his school life. The socializing nature of the adolescent 
and its accompanying altruism must be recognized. The school 
must train for citizenship; the school and the political environ- 
ment must be alike, in that the latter will be but an extension 
of the former. Thus the school becomes a miniature social 
community in which the associated interests of the later life 
have a part. Does some scheme of pupil government bring 
about all these desirable results and conditions? The voice of 
experience, more than that of theorists, answers unequivocably, 
yes. The pupils act upon their relations to one another; the 
abler ones are raised to the rank of officers just as out in later 
life; and unruly pupils are taken in hand by the teachers, just 
as the state (using the word in the political science sense) 
assumes direct charge of a citizen who disobeys its laws and the 
rights of his fellow citizens. 

In this system of school government, the child learns that 
great lesson ‘‘ that man cannot live to himself alone,” that there 
are others whose rights and interests must be respected, or else 

he suffers the penalty. It does not seem possible that the pupil 
can learn this lesson to any appreciable extent under the lash 
of arbitrary authority. When that authority is removed, what 
takes place? Does the pupil feel the punishment more from a 
fellow pupil or from the teacher? How often under the old 
régime the pupil, mentally at least, says to the teacher, I mind 
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you because I have to. Such a spirit can hardly be conceived 
of as fostered by any plan of pupil self-government. There the 
pupil realizes that he himself is a factor in the discipline, that 
he has some voice in the government—such a precious privilege 
to the average pupil. If he violates the rules either in word or 
deed, experimenters with the plan say that such a one grace- 
fully receives his punishment as voted by his peers. If it is an 
extreme case of discipline, then such a one is deprived of the 
rights of citizenship in this school republic and the teacher deals 
with the case as in any plan of school government. It may be 
inferred from this reasoning that the teacher has little voice in the 
management of his school under such a plan. But it has been 
sufficiently shown above that there is no abdication of authority 
on the part of the teacher. He but gets the co-operation of the 
pupils in the exercise of just as much authority. The results, 
then, are greater. There is added respect for constituted 
authority ; there is more ready and perfect obedience because a 
reasoning one; there is added dignity to school membership ; 
there results an increased sense of social and moral responsi- 
bility, a truer manliness and womanliness—in short, a deeper 
enthusiasm in life’s duties. These are not only results that are 
claimed for it, but actual results of the working of pupil co- 
operation as attested by men of experience and judgment. 

One of the strongest educators of the United States, Chan- 
cellor E. Benjamin Andrews, says of the scheme of pupil self- 
government: ‘* There is no doubt that the tendency is towards 
a more and more general use of the system in some form, 
although few schools have gone so far in the matter as Hyde 
Park High or the John Crerar. The exact form in which the 
principle is applied varies with the schools. In all our schools, 
without exception, the pupils are trusted much more than was 
formerly the case.”! It may be impossible for a very definite 
form of pupil self-government to be adopted in every high 
school of any size; but the spirit of its discipline can be used 
anywhere. Self-government in this sense is a spirit of self- 
controlled action developed by the teacher in the pupils. It 
ceases to be a machine, a system of regulations ; it is, then, any 


1 Review of Reviews, Vol. XX., p. 685. 
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means employed whereby the pupils are led of their own accord 
to conform to the demands of the school. It is therefore pos- 
sible to apply the spirit of governing employed in a formal 
scheme of school government to a school governed in the old 
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way. A progressive teacher may not be in a position to carry 
into execution some formal plan of pupil co-operation, howso- 
ever much he may wish to do so; but every progressive teacher 
will use the spirit of disciplining employed in such a scheme. 





Pupil co-operation has come to stay. May its advance be 


rapid, especially in the secondary school. 
(To be continued. ) | 
} 


Four Seasons 


I remember the years, far away, 
When I was a care-free boy ; 
When I found each day in ceaseless play 
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My highest joy. 


; 
' 
I remember the time of my youth 
When the sun had a golden glow; 
When the pleasures of love and truth 
Were mine to know. 
I recall the glad days of my strength 


When the doing was more than the done; 
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When I loved my tasks for their very length 
And victory won. 


Now I rest from labor and play, 


ieee 


But age hath its pleasures, too; 
For I see fulfilled in the waning day 
God’s purpose true. 
F. H. PALMER. 
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The Nibelungen-Lay 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT H. H. FICK, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


I 


ITERATURE counts amongst its treasures not a 
» few famous epic poems. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata have come down to us from the mystic 
shrines of the Himalayas; sunny Greece bestowed 
the Iliad and the Odyssey; imperial Rome gave 
the Eneid; medieval Germany the Nibelungenlied and the 
Gudrun, besides the productions of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Hartmann von Aue and Gottfried von Strasburg ; the old Viking 
land presents the Edda myths; Spain adds a wreath of song 
twined around the name of the Cid; Italy claims the verses of 
Dante, of Tasso and of Ariosto; England gives Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost; modern Germany Klopstock’s Messias ; Sweden the 
Frithiofsaga, and even Finland enters the list with the Kalevala. 
Some of these, like the Divina Comedia, the Paradise Lost, and 
Klopstock’s celebrated poem are born of an intensely religious 
enthusiasm and deal with the subjects of heaven, hell and earth ; 
others treat of mythological legends and supernatural adven- 
tures ; some depart from home and nationality to choose the hero 
and his lore in the far distance of the world, while again some 
crystallize truly national stories and tales of typical feats around 
figures of home birth and familiar aspect. To this class belong 
the two epics of old India, those ascribed to Homer, and not 
less so the Nibelungen-Lay. There are a number of features 
common to these latter. It is reasonably sure that the Homeric 
songs were originally separate and single poems, sung by the 
inspired singers as they traveled about from the seat of one 
leader to that of another, and were finally collected and joined 
into the glorious and wonderful narrative credited to the blind 
singer of antiquity. So it must have been with the Sanscrit 
epics, and again with the pathetic song of human love and 
human woe known as the Nibelungenlied. If the poets of old 
recited the praises of Agamemnon, of Menelaus, Ajax, Odys- 
seus and of the divine Achilles during their tramps and during 
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a brief stay, the minstrels of a later date sang to the tune of harp 
and fiddle of the radiant Siegfried, the lovely Kriemhild, the 
passionate Brunhild and Hagen, the grim. Who it was that 
welded the fragments into one connected production, it matters 
little; an entire people has had a share of the work. Lach- 
mann detected, as he thought, twenty distinct poems in the 
thirty-nine cantos or adventures which compose the present 
work; the remaining nineteen, he supposes, were added and 
intermixed by the compiler to give unity and wholeness to the 
poem. The approximate date of the composition is the seventh 
decade of the twelfth century. 

In the course of time the great national epic was completely 
forgotten. ‘There are evidences that as late as the sixteenth 
century it was known and cherished by the people. Emperor 
Maximilian is credited with the intention of putting it into print. 
Not until 1751 was a part of it published by Bodmer in Zurich 
under the title of ‘‘Kriemhild’s Rache und die Klage” (The 
Revenge of Kriemhild and the Lament). Thirty years later 
came the first complete re-publication of the entire epic by 
Myller, professor in Berlin, to whom the naming current at this 
day is also due. 

Myller dedicated his edition to King Frederick the Great, but 
the monarch, full of admiration for French literature, penned 
a letter which is still shown. It is a strange judgment which 
he passed upon the precious specimen of national spirit and 
national fancy. ‘‘In my estimation,” he wrote of the poems, 
‘*they are not worth a shot of gunpowder, and did not deserve 
to be drawn out of the dust of oblivion. I wouldn’t have them 
in my library; I would pitch them out if I found them there.” 
Altogether, ten complete manuscript copies of the poem have 
come to light besides eighteen fragments. The three best 
known are parchment manuscripts dating from the thirteenth 
century. The first one, known as A, discovered by Bodmer 
in Castle Hohenems near Bregenz, and now at Munich, whence 
A is called the Hohenems-Munich text, is rather carelessly 
written, and much shortened; the second one, also found at 
Hohenems, known as C, was acquired by von Lassberg and is 
styled the Hohenems-Lassberg text. It is now in the library 
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at Donaueschingen, and beautifully, carefully and correctly 
written, acknowledged to be the oldest copy. The third, or B, 
is the St. Gallen text, which belonged once to the historian 
Tschudi, was re-discovered in 1773 and is now preserved in the 
library of the St. Gallen Institute. There is next the Berlin 
text, marked J, sold once to England, but re-bought for an 
enormous sum. This copy, in small folio, still retains its old 
binding, a heavy wooden cover faced with leather, and is fanci- 
fully written in two columns with red and blue initials. 

To the learned and sensible translator of Homer, Voss, be- 
longs the credit of having introduced the German epic into his 
students’ classes and of having stirred their emotional nature to 
an enthusiastic appreciation of its beauties. Goethe showed 
great interest for the work and recited in a course of literary 
gatherings an improvised translation. August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
through the medium of the Deutsche Museum, succeeded in 
awakening something like a universal popular feeling on the 
subject. Since then the Nibelungen-Lay has been, as Carlyle 
puts it, ‘‘investigated, translated, collated, commented upon.” 
Dramatists like Hebbel, Geibel and Wilbrandt have drawn 
inspiration from its plots; Jordan has essayed a remarkable 
epic presentation of the subject, and Richard Wagner’s glorious 
trilogy, with the exquisite effects of modern staging and through 
its stupendous music, captivates the senses. An increased 
interest in the noble work outside of Germany has produced 
translations into various modern languages, notably the Eng- 
lish, the French, the Italian. Among the renderings into the 
modern German may be mentioned those of von der Hagen, 
Hinsberg, Follen, Pfizer, Lachmann, Buesching, Werner 
Hahn, the latter having chosen text A, while Bartsch selected 
text B, and Junghaus text C, Simrock culling here and there. 
As an aid to a proper understanding and rapid conception of the 
extensive work —it must be remembered that the entire poem 
is made up of 2,459 stanzas of four verses each, after separating 
from it the sequel, which is known as the ‘‘ Klage” and which 
originally was connected with the Nibelungenlied proper— 
the translations and annotated commentaries may serve their 
end and be desirable. A painstaking student, intent upon the 
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study and acquainted thoroughly with the German tongue, will 
hardly need a translation at all. 

The Nibelungen Lied or Lay draws its characters and incidents 
from several distinct cycles of sagas: the so-called Frankish, or 
Siegfried Saga; the Burgundian, in which Gunther and 
Hagen, Kriemhild and Brunhild, and the city of _Worms 
figure; the Ostrogothic, in which we encounter Dietrich of 
Bern, who has been identified with Theodoric of Verona; and 
finally, the Hunnish Saga, concerning Etzel, who is recognized 
as Attila, the redoubtable king of the Huns. 

In the poem history and fiction are closely interwoven, traits 
of characters of well authenticated personages have been 
changed to suit the demands of. the poet’s fancy, and there 
occurs many an anachronism. 

It may or may not be that Siegfried really is intended as the 
incarnation of the sun god; certainly to him more than to the 
other actors in the play cling mythical symbols. He has slain 
the dragon, typical of the powers of darkness, as the orb of day 
overcomes its enemy, the night. His is an enormous wealth of 
gold, such as the glorious king of heaven scatters about; he 
renders himself invisible, similar to the sun disappearing be- 
hind clouds and in the mist, and finally wields a wonderful 
sword, the latter emblematic perhaps of the piercing rays sent 
out by Helios. Siegfried resembles the Achilles of the Greek 
story; like him he is invulnerable save in one small spot; like 
him he is surpassingly strong and radiantly beautiful; like him 
he dies an early, violent death. Another figure in the poem 
has supernatural affinities,—Hagen, the grisly foe of Siegfried, 
finally his murderer; he holds conversation with: swan-maidens, 
whose veils and garments he manages to secure while they are 
bathing. Allthe other characters are essentially human, except 
so far as their prowess and their fate are beyond {ordinary 
compass and common nature. 


‘* We find in ancient story of wonders many told, 
Of heroes of great glory, of spirits strong and bold, 
Of joyances and high tides, of weeping and of woe, 
Of noble champions striving may ye now wonders know.” 


Thus opens the poem, and proceeds to introduce us to the 
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court of the Burgundian princes, Gunther, Gernot and Giselher, 
at Worms. The kings have a bequtiful sister :— 
‘*In Burgundy there flourished a maid so fair to see, 
That in all the world together a fairer could not be. 


The maiden’s name was Kriemhild; through her in dismal strife 
Full many a prowest warrior thereafter lost his life.” 


Kriemhild dreams of having nursed a young falcon, 
which she afterwards sees attacked by two eagles. She tells 
her dream to her mother, who interprets it to mean a desirable 
suitor for her daughter :— 


‘* The falcon whom thou lovedst is sure a noble man; 
May God in safety keep him, for that none other can.” 


But the lovely maid repels all such thoughts; unmarried she 
will remain, for she knows that only too often love leads to 
misery. In a wonderfully simple but highly effective manner 
this indicates the entire drift of the poem, a thought re-echoed 
at the close by the lines :— 
‘‘ The king’s joyous high tide was turned to deepest woe, 
As in the ending ever from love does sorrow grow.” 

The second chapter or adventure takes us to Netherland, as 
the country of the Lower Rhine is called. At Santen, the old 
Colonia Trajana, is found the court of King Sigmund, whose 
son Siegfried, a very Balder as regards youthful beauty and 
unspoiled vigor, has heard of the charms of the regal maid in 
Worms. With twelve chosen attendants he proceeds to the do- 
main of King Gunther, her brother, succeeds in gaining the 
friendship of this monarch, and of his brothers and the chiefs and 
nobles, even of the dark, grim Hagen, him of Tronje. 

The Danes and Saxons threaten the Burgundians, and King 
Gunther is about ready to yield to them, but Siegfried offers his 
assistance, and with an army of only one thousand repels forty 
thousand of the invaders. Upon his return a splendid festival 
is arranged, and for the first time Siegfried gets a glimpse of 
charming Kriemhild, who has been secretly watching him and 
who has already yielded her heart to the wonderful champion, 


who is described 
‘* So beauteous to be seen, 

As if on some parchment limned he had been 

By art of a great master.” 
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King Gunther in the meanwhile has heard of Brunhild, a 
renowned queen, holding sway at Isenstein, famous alike for 
matchless bodily strength, enormous wealth and peerless 
beauty. He desires to make her his wife. Siegfried tries to 
dissuade him, for Brunhild has vowed that no man shall wed 
her who cannot master her in three feats of strength. The love- 
sick king begs Siegfried to help him in his undertaking and 
promises him in return the hand of Kriemhild. Upon this Sieg- 
fried accompanies him as an attendant and through his cloud- 
cloak, and acting as Gunther’s proxy, is the one to overcome 
Brunhild in hurling the spear, tossing the stone and leaping 
after the missile. Reluctantly the vanquished maid consents to 
follow Gunther, to whom she gives herself in wedlock at the 
same time that Siegfried, who has secretly been to his Niblun- 
gen domain in order to get the famous hoard and to equip a 
thousand sturdy followers, is married to Kriemhild. Siegfried 
and Kriemhild are the handsomest and happiest couple, but far 
different Gunther and Brunhild. For the latter to accept a hus- 
band is one thing, to be a loving wife far another. She will not 
tolerate her lord to caress her and turns the bridal chamber into 
a scene of desperate conflict, as the result of which she ties 
Gunther hand and foot and hangs him suspended to a nail in 
the wall until break of day. The crestfallen monarch appeals 
again to Siegfried, and his staunch friend promises to subdue the 
haughty maiden and force her into submission. ‘Thanks to his 
mysterious hood he can enter the couple’s chamber; there he 
wrestles with the furious Brunhild, and upon mastering her 
he leaves her in all honor to her liege lord, but takes with him 
her girdle and a ring, which he presents in the innocence of 
his heart to his wife. 

This delicate subject has been touched upon in the Nibelun- 
gen-Lay in a truly sublime manner. ‘Could we,” says Car- 
lyle, ‘*in the corrupt ambiguous modern tongue hope to exhibit 
any shadow of the old simple, true-hearted, merely historical 
spirit with which in perfect purity of soul he describes things 
unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, we could a tale unfold!” 
Modern adaptations of the Nibelungen story fail more or less in 
dealing with the secret of Brunhild’s wedding couch; the sub- 
ject indeed admits of no later-day treatment. 
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Siegfried and Kriemhild depart for their own country, while 
Gunther and Brunhild settle down to quiet life at Worms, she 
to him a dutiful wife, for her supernatural strength had all van- 
ished with her defeat. After ten years a visit to the Rhine re- 
unites the two couples. Unfortunately after the first splendid 
festivities a strife for precedence arises between the queens, 
each insisting upon her right to enter first. Brunhild says that 
Siegfried is Gunther’s vassal, and Kriemhild, to whom her hus- 
band had inadvertently confided the true cause of Brunhild’s 
subjugation, retorts by casting a slur upon her sister-in-law’s 
character. Gunther and Siegtried try to pacify their quarrel- 
ing wives, but Hagen, the cruel and crafty, though Kriemhild’s 
uncle, goes secretly to Brunhild, his monarch’s consort, and 
promises to revenge the insult offered her. His Ulysses-like 
character leads him to profess friendship for Siegfried and yet 
foster thoughts of murder. At his suggestion the anxious 
Kriemhild tells of the only spot where Siegfried is vulnerable, 
and offers to brand a mark in her husband’s outer garment so as 
to indicate the fatal point. The catastrophe is at hand. Sieg- 
fried joins in a merry hunting party and runs a race with his 
companions to a well in the depth of the forest. After he kneels 
to quench his thirst, Hagen removes the hero’s sword and bow, 
and then drives the spear into the shoulder blade of the confid- 
ing Siegfried. The stanzas relating this cruel attack are match- 
less in effective simplicity, concluding as follows in Foster- 
Barham’s version :— 


‘« The King of Burgundy o’er his death did wail. 
Then spake the dying hero: ‘ Little can it avail 
That o’er the wrong he sorrow by whom it was begun; 
Great reproach he merits, ’twere better left undone.’ 


Then spake the grim Hagen: ‘I know not what you rue; 
Now at last our troubles have an end in view. 

Left are there now not many who can us withstand ; 
Glad am I that his power is ended by my hand.’ 


‘You may make easy boasting,’ spake Siegfried again. 
‘If this murderous temper I in you had seen, 

Well had I known truly to keep both body and life. 

I have on earth no sorrow, save for Chriemhild, my wife. 


‘ Also may God have pity, for I have a son, 
To whom now for the future the reproach will run 
That his friends have some one treacherously slain ; 
Had I time and leisure, of that would I complain. 
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‘On this earth was never fouler murder known,’ 
Spake he to the monarch, ‘ than you on me have done; 
Without reward I served you, in great stress and need; 
Badly you have repaid me for such worthy deed.’ 


Yet further in his anguish spake the dying man: 
Would you ever, Gunther, on this world again 
To any one show kindness, let it well appear, 

In truth and in favor, to my wife so dear. 


« 


Let it at least speak for her that she your sister is; 
By every princely virtue pledge your troth in this! 
For me now long may tarry my father and his men: 
Fouler deed in friendship ne’er before was ken.’ 


He writhed in his anguish, compelled by cruel scathe, 

And spake all faint and moaning, ‘ This my murderous death 
You may yet live to rue in the years that remain— 

In good truth, believe me, ye have yourselves too slain.’ 


The flowers all around him were with his heart’s blood wet; 
Then with death he wrestled. Not long he did to that, 

For the fatal weapon cut too keenly through. 

Soon lay dead before them the knight so brave and true. 


When the lords now saw that the knight was dead, 

On a shield they laid him that was of gold red: 

Then counselled they together how it might be so 

That it should rest concealed that Hagen struck the blow. 


Some of them then answered: ‘A mischance here befell, 
That must we all keep secret, and but one story tell: 

How he alone went riding to hunt, Chriemhilda’s man; 
As through the wood he galloped he was by robbers slain.’ 


Sprang up von Troneg Hagen: ‘ Leave it to me alone: 
Little do I reck if it to her be known, 

Who Brunhilda’s quiet did so disturb of late; 
Question, I shall not greatly, of her tears or state.’” 


Hagen, adding insult to injury, orders the corpse to be placed 
at the threshold of Kriemhild’s lodging, where the unfortunate 
queen must find the body when going to mass in the morning. 
She hears that a slain knight is lying at her door; a fearful 


scream— 
‘*? Tis Siegfried, my beloved one, 


Brunhild has it plotted and Hagen has it done!” 

The friends and vassals of the murdered prince are called, 
loud cries and wailing are heard, and threats of immediate ven- 
geance cause many to quake. But Kriemhild cautions delay ; 
not yet, but the time of terrible atonement will come. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Boy 


AUSTIN LEWIS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





=) HE baby has become the boy. One day you sud- 
R denly discover this. You should have been pre- 
\Jax. pared; but one never is. Many little incidents 
‘ LAN) have shown the development, and you and his 
. mother have frequently chuckled over the signs of 
rational independence which you have discovered in the baby. 
As you watch the youngster from the window, repairing his 
fishing rod, the little actions come back to you, and the whole 
growth of the child lies clear before your eyes. 

The rapidity of it is astonishing,—but a very few years spent 
by you in laboriously, day by day, fighting the fight. You have 
gone off morning after morning, with the last sight of the little 
ones to cheer or perhaps to sadden you, while the thought of 
the severity of the struggle and the ever present possibilities of 
failure have gripped you by the heart and worried you all the 
way intotown. The slightest success, even the least promise, 
has given you a joyful feeling of security. This alternation of 
happiness and anxiety has gone on, day after day and year 
after year. Promotion has been slow; it always is except to 
the lucky or the genius, and not many of us are either. The 
bank account has crept up painfully, if at all. But through all 
the changing fate of the fight something has been growing 
which is of greater importance than you or your fortunes, some- 
thing which is of greater value to the state and the world; a 
being which is the heir of all your efforts, who is destined to go 
further than you can ever go, to see more than you can ever see, 
your present care, your future master, your own boy. 

The growth and its significance have escaped even the care- 
ful and incessant observation of his mother. She has not even 
looked for that development which you have eagerly awaited. 
You have sniffed the scent of the battle afar for the sake of the 
child. You have hoped, and in some ecstatic moments have 
even thought, that he would take his place in the first rank 
where the blows are heavy and the conflict the hardest. You 
have taken a kind of sad pride in your own mediocrity for the 
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sake of his glory ; the fact that in a few years you might only be 
known as ‘‘ the father of ” has never struck you as a humil- 
iation. ‘The boy’s glory would always be yours. 

Not so with the mother. All the glory of all the worlds would 
not count as a momentary joy, even, compared with the bliss of 
the tousled head laid close upon her breast. You and your 
politics, your empire or your republic, your courts and your 
church, are all very insignificant; you do not weigh in the 
scales against the little red lips pursed so softly together, and 
the little heavy, tired eyes looking into the depths of her own. 
And so he is always the baby to his mother. He is bigger, he 
has passed from frocks to knickerbockers, but this is only an- 
other dress for the baby ; whatever his fate, success, failure, sin, 
the years of his helplessness can never be eradicated from her 
memory, he will always be the baby. 

And so with your ambitions and her love about him he has 
grown, your child, of you but by no means you, with a will, a 
purpose, a strength and a character all his own, with a bent 
that can never be changed, that can at the most merely be mod- 
ified, a new thing in a new world. 

The fact that he is becoming an independent person all alert 
for the fight becomes more and more evident. The shrinking 
from strangers and clinging to his parents have given place to 
a sturdy self-reliance which is at times self-conscious and shows 
itself in fitful petulance and impertinence. These attacks gen- 
erally produce a pessimistic feeling in his mother, who views 
his moral decadence with apprehension. 

He needs life and the experience of life. He needs the strife 
with his fellows, the taming and the being tamed through 
lessons of obedience and power. He must be mastered and he 
must master. He must learn when the stubborn will must bend 
and when it may dominate, when to be modest and when to be 
insistent. These are lessons which he can never learn properly 
at home. The atmosphere of love which always surrounds him 
is enervating. His attitude to the family is unsatisfactory ; he 
never has fair play, he is hampered by a thousand and one 
restrictions. 

He cannot indulge in the ever fresh delights of personal 
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danger, for his mother is always at his heels anxious that he 
should run no risks. The little dangers that he finds for him- 
self are so many secret pleasures to be indulged, privately, by 
himself, and not by any means to be divulged, lest the discovery 
of them place still further restrictions upon his personal liberty. 
This concealment of his actions gives him a furtive joy which 
tends more and more to the practice of small deceptions, and 
may easily prove a serious stumbling block. 

The defeat of his schoolmaster by such tricks is quite a 
different matter. Here there is an open and half acknowledged 
trial of strength. If he can beat the rules let him try. He will 
generally come to grief, and thus acquire a notion of what is 
and what is not worth while. This idea once grasped com- 
prehends within itself the science of living. But he cannot 
escape feeling a sense of meanness in hiding and concealing 
his actions from those at home. He knows instinctively that 
he is not treating his friends well, and this is the bitter drop in 
his cup of triumph. However, the natural desire to indulge 
his personal cravings is stronger than his family feeling. This 
is the great temptation, which, man as he is, will assail him his 
whole life long. He must be taught his limits by the punishment 
which, in the vast majority of instances, follows wrongdoing. 

He must feel such punishment, too, at the hands of one who 
has no personal interest in him, who does not dilute justice with 
sentiment, but lays the lash of discipline sternly on his back. 

Children are really very much more grown up than we give 
them credit for being. They have their views of life, their 
ambitions, and their standard of ethics, and these are not widely 
different from those of the ordinary adults. Few people learn 
many principles after they have passed the boundaries of child- 
hood. They travel along over an enclosed road which does 
not suffer them to move either to the right or to the left. The 
child has greater individuality, more personality, because it has 
not yet begun to recognize the limitations imposed upon it. It 
is not that it is less ethical, for children as a whole live well up 
to their ideas of right and wrong. It is rather that the child 
has not yet learned the limits placed upon its actions, to find 
where the ponderous weight of society presses it back. 
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So it is with the boy. He has arrived at a place where he 
must begin to feel himself, to compare himself with others, to 
find where his strength lies, and he ought to have this oppor- 
tunity of testing himself. 

He is, let us say, eight years of age. He is strong and 
vigorous of body, ordinarily clear of intellect, with no particular 
failings and no marked powers. But he has already begun to 
break away somewhat from the home influence; he has begun 
to introduce into his life something which is not altogether the 
product and result of his home training. He unconsciously 
imitates the manners and speech of people outside the family, 
with results which are not by any means always gratifying. 

It is always difficult to thoroughly grasp the notion that the 
child is a different kind of person from either of his parents or 
both of them combined. He is born under a new set of condi- 
tions. The world is probably thirty years older since the boy’s 
father saw the light of day, and in those thirty years has by no 
means gone to sleep. Material changes have taken place in 
the structure of society, and those changes have produced their 
effect upon the morals and philosophy of the time. Our philos- 
ophy of life is generally that acquired in youth; later on we 
simply accommodate ourselves to facts. We live in the present 
and think in the past. The boy’s mind is free from precon- 
ceived notions. He lives and thinks in the present. His 
thoughts are not our thoughts. There is a note of unconscious 
opposition in his eternal ‘*‘ Why?” The answer to his question 
he will find for himself, even by a process which, if not other 
than painful, will yet be beneficial. He will have to learn to 
suit himself to things as they are if he is to live a happy and 
normal life. Moreover, the conditions to which he must suit 
himself are not those to which his parents had to accommodate 
themselves at his age. The little tricks of living devised by 
them to suit their purposes will never meet his needs. He must 
learn his philosophy from the facts and he must learn it from 
his own contemporaries. 

Herein lies a very essential reason why a boy should be sent 
to school. In no other way can he get the necessary attrition. 
This is his only chance of acquiring that poise, that feeling of 
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identity with things and of fitness for the times in which he lives. 
so essential to his happiness and progress in life. 

These lessons must be learned, and they can be most readily 
and appropriately learned from those of his own age who face 
the same problems and look at things with the same eyes. He 
must be thrown into the midst of a society of people like himself, 
a society, moreover, which has a public opinion, that most 
effective of all instruments for teaching the way to live. No 
lessons of books or sages will accomplish half as much for him 
as those which he will pick up for himself in the aggregation of 
clean and unclean, gentleman and cad, fool and talented, which 
make up a school. 

Here he will get his first lessons in values, lessons which he 
can learn at first hand and with his mind clear of the snobbish- 
ness and ulterior motives which will obscure its clear percep- 
tions in later years. 

If the public opinion of his school is strong enough and suf- 
ficiently elevated, the boy, always supposing that he is sane, 
will leave school with an equipment for which princes might 
vainly sigh. The impossibility that they should ever come into 
contact with facts is the great and insuperable difficulty in the 
way of princes; that, and their peculiar position, which vitiates 
their estimates of men and things, and renders them apt to mis- 
construe and to misunderstand. 

The normal boy brought up to school age by sound parents 
has opportunities in no degree inferior to those of the very 
highest. His chances for a healthy life, giving promise of 
greater success, in the highest sense, are in fact superior to 
those of the too highly placed. He has a fairer chance to un- 
derstand and accommodate himself to his environment. 

But he can never gain the necessary knowledge of life at 
home. He must go to school and mingle with the mass of his 
fellows in order to achieve it. No private tutor, no matter how 
cultivated and refined, can ever do for him what he will uncon- 
sciously acquire for himself at school. As for the governess, 
when the boy has reached his eighth year she has become an 
absolute impediment. 

The recognition of the necessity of sending a boy to school 
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comes with a sort of shock, and is to a certain degree repellent. 
No father can think of his own school days and of the risks 
of evil associations without a desire to shield his son from 
them. But it is part of the eternal fitness of things that the 
boy cannot be shielded, and that where it is tried the results 
are not encouraging. ‘The world with its dangers and delights, 
with its chances of failure and opportunities for achievment, is 
the natural field for youth. Success or failure depends upon 
the nature of the boy. 

It does not follow, however, that a boy is to be pitched incon- 
tinently into the world-ocean to sink or swim; discretion and 
knowledge are necessary. Few people have the special knowl- 
edge to enable them to make a wise choice, and, when the time 
comes to decide, rely upon advertisements and the opinions of 
their friends. That such a method of selection does not lead to 
any worse results is a testimonial to the general value of school 
training and school associations. 

All these thoughts and others trouble you as you look out of 
the window at the little fellow, so short a time ago a baby, and 
now consciously bending the wood of his fishing rod to his own 
purposes; so with mingled sorrow and joy, with apprehension 
and hope combined, and an intense feeling of pity softening all, 
you determine to send him to school. 
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A Neglected “Problem of Education 


S. E. FORMAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


€>F you should drop in upon the session of a teachers 
Al) institute, or in fact upon the session of an educa- 
Jo Wes <P) tional gathering of any kind, the chance would be 
we V5 great that you would hear somebody haranguing 
the teachers on their duty to train for citizenship. 
‘* Harangue” is the word; when educators speak on the subject 
of training for citizenship they almost always fall into the horta- 
tory and emotional. If your chance should not fail you, and 
you should hit upon one exhorting the teachers to train their 
pupils in civic knowledge and duty, there would be another 
chance and a greater one that the language of the speaker 
would be vague and unsatisfactory. ‘‘Train for citizenship! 
Train for citizenship!” ‘The words have beaten upon our ears 
so long and so much that they are becoming a tiresome 
ejaculation. 
What has been the result of half a century of exhortation 
of this kind? To what extent are the schools training for cit- 
izenship? Before attempting to answer the question it will be 
best to assign a meaning to that blessed word citizenship, the 
word so sweet to educational tongues. Citizenship is implicated 
in almost every human relation. ‘There is a citizenship of the 
home, there is a citizenship of the school, there is a citizenship 
of the church,—Paul speaks of citizens of the household of 
God,—a citizenship of the mart, a citizenship of the polling 
booth. Is ‘*to train for citizenship” to train for all these rela- 
tions? for domestic virtues? for spiritual graces? for social de- 
corum? for industrial rectitude? for political righteousness? To 
load the phrase with all these connotations is to render it mean- 
ingless. In the question asked above the phrase ‘‘ training for 
citizenship ” refers solely to the political side of citizenship. To 
what extent are the schools preparing pupils for the political 
life which awaits them? that is the question. 
A fairly correct answer may be found in the Report of the 
National Commissioner of Education for the year 1901. We 
there learn (p. 1906) that in 1898, the year in which the sub- 
e 
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ject of civics first began to be reported, the number of pupils 
in the public high schools of the country studying civics was 
22.74 per cent of the total high school enrollment; in 1899 the 
number fell to 21.97 per cent; in 1g00 it fell to 21.66 per cent; 
in rgor it fell to 20.97 per cent. The same table shows that 
fewer pupils were studying civics in 1901 than were studying 
Latin (50.45 per cent of the enrollment), or algebra (56.96 per 
cent), or geometry (27.83 per cent), or rhetoric (40.71 per 
cent). Another table (p. 1907) of the report shows that in the 
high schools of the fifty largest cities 9,495 pupils (7.95 per cent 
of the high school enrollment of these cities) were studying 
civics in 1901, while 20,096 were studying French, 11,459 
zoology, and 18,466 botany; and the report which has just 
appeared tells us of a still further decline. 

The figures show clearly that the high schools are not train- 
ing in citizenship according to their opportunity. They show 
that instruction in civics the country over is steadily declining. 
The report for the fifty largest cities is especially disheartening. 
In those centers where government comes nearest to daily 
life, and where training for civic duties would be most valuable, 
and where it could be most easily given, not one pupil in a 
dozen is receiving systematic instruction in the subjects which 
fit for a conscientious and intelligent discharge of political 
obligations. In the great city of New York, out of an enroll- 
ment of 8,000 high school pupils, a paltry 400 were studying 
civics in 1901, while in the great city of St. Louis a pitiable 38 
out of 2,500 were studying this subject. In all these fifty large 
cities there does not seem to be one in which the training for 
future voting even approaches adequacy. We have in our 
public high schools 600,000 impressionable, receptive, capable 
young citizens who could be trained to think with clearness 
and with some fullness of knowledge upon practical political 
questions. Here is an opportunity for enriching and elevating 
citizenship that is grand in its proportions. Yet instead of 
making the most of the opportunity we seem to be making less 
and less of it; and this in a country where so much depends 
upon the political conscience and the political judgment of the 
masses. 
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What is the cause of this delinquency? The neglect cannot 
be explained on the ground that civics is of less importance than 
other subjects; that it is being crowded out by subjects of 
great or educational value. In a democracy the training of 
youth for citizenship is of supreme importance, and the subject 
that furnishes this training may justly command the first place’ 
on the curriculum of all schools where the training may be 
given. Nor is the neglect due to a lack of appreciation of the 
importance of civics. All bow to the claims of this subject. 
I suppose that no teacher of zoology, for example, or of botany, 
however devoted to his specialty he might be, would contend 
that training for the discharge of political duty has smaller 
value than a training in natural history. Why then do we find 
so many pupils studying natural history and so few studying 
civics? Why is natural science gaining ground while political 
science islosing ground? I strongly believe that civics is failing 
to hold its own because it has been weighed in the balance and 
has been found wanting. Teachers have been relying upon 
the subject called civil government—civics! we are calling it 
in these days—to furnish a training for citizenship, and they 
have, I am afraid, been disappointed in the results. The dry 
bones of government departments and bureaus, offices and 
officers, functions and functionaries, are ceasing to be regarded 
as profitable topics of study. Prosy outlines of constitutions 
and dreary descriptions of political organizations have yielded 
sorry fruit, and teachers have lost faith, and have turned to the 
animated crawfish and the growing bean. 

Training for citizenship has languished because the task has 
not been approached in the right way. Civics has been re- 
garded as a subject for intellectual training, whereas it is par 
excellence a subject for moral training. If civics is the name 
of the subject the study of which isto prepare for civic duty, then 
civics cannot be disassociated from ethics. The problems of 
the voter areethical problems. Training for citizenship is moral 


1The word ‘‘ civics” is only about fifteen years old, and the thing ‘‘ civics "— 
if it can yet be called a thing—is not even so old asthat. The word is useful, and 
will doubtless be retained to name the subject which shall furnish an equipment 
for a conscientious and intelligent fulfillment of political duty. 
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training and a lesson in civics ought to be a lesson in ethics. 
As long as teachers of civics fail to recognize this truth their 
teaching will go wide of the mark, but when the truth shall meet 
with acceptance, and civics shall be put upon a moral basis, the 
task of training for citizenship will be inspiring and will be 
accompanied by a just reward. 

If civics can be made to furnish training in one department of 
morality it ought to receive a warm welcome in our public 
schools, for of all the charges brought against our educational 
system the accusation that it makes no provision for moral in- 
struction is the mostdamaging. In a man or in a nation moral- 
ity will ever be the principal thing, yet this is precisely the thing 
that receives least attention in an American schoolroom. This 
neglect of the moral side of life is bringing public schools into 
disrepute. With unpleasant frequency we are hearing distin- 
guished declarations against an education that makes no sys- 
tematic effort to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
pupils. Now if civics were taught with the right aim, criticism 
of this kind would be dealt a sharp blow. In these days, 
when affairs of government impinge at so many points, one’s 
moral education cannot be said to have been entirely neg- 
lected if one has been indoctrinated in sound notions of political 
morality. 

It will doubtless be a long time before civics as an ethico- 
political subject will find its permanent mould. The experience 
of a generation of teachers will be necessary to fix its metes and 
bonds. Although the form and contents of the coming civics 
do not now admit of description, nevertheless we may be sure 
that when the ethical aim shall be pursued training for citizen- 
ship will be characterized by three salient features :— 

1. Moral excellence will be a prime qualification of the 
teacher. The precepts of political morality learned in the class 
must have a sanction, as every moral precept must have a sanc- 
tion. In the home the love, authority and influence of parents 
are a sanction for precepts relating to domestic conduct. In 
the Sunday school and church the precepts of religion are sup- 
ported by a ‘* Thus saith the Lord.” But what shall be the 
sanction of the teachings of an ethical civics? The teacher 
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himself must be the sanction. He must be the incarnation of 
what he teaches. His life, his citizenship, must square with 
every requirement of political ethics. He must reach the hearts 
of his pupils as well as inform their minds, and he cannot do 
this if his own heart is not right. There may be some subjects 
that can be well taught by teachers whose moral characters are 
not good, but civics is not one of the subjects. We may be 
certain that if civics is not put into the hands of a teacher who is 
himself a living embodiment of high political ideals the ethical 
feature of the work will be barren. If your precepts of political 
morality are not vivified by the emotion and enthusiasm of a 
lofty soul, if they do not have the sanction of incarnate character, 
they will be moral diagrams and nothing more. 

2. The instruction will impart the spirit of American institu- 
tutions. Here is a weak place in our civics teaching. We 
teach abundantly the facts of political anatomy, but we do not 
acquaint the learner with the spirit which quickens the body 
politic. The usefulness of the American government depends 
quite as much upon the preservation of its spirit as it does upon 
the preservation of its forms. For example, there is the institu- 
tion of democracy ; if its spirit should die its form would become 
either a menace or a mockery. In one of our commonwealths 
the form of democracy is absolutely without a flaw; majority 
rule is law; there are no clogs upon the suffrage; the election 
laws are good and are fairly well administered. The people of 
the state, however, seem to have lost sight of the fact that the 
potency and the usefulness of popular government depend upon 
the active and zealous participation of all the citizens in public 
affairs, and have given government over to the managers of the 
two great political parties. The results are just what were to 
be expected; the state is governed by an oligarchy composed 
now of the managers of one party, now of the managers of 
another; political activity is reduced to a game of electing a 
United States senator; public measures of importance are not 
taken up; political dry rot has set in. 

Now the public high schools of this state could have done 
much during the last thirty years toward keeping the spirit of 
democracy alive. What could they have done? Teachers of 
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civics could have imbued thousands of the youth of the state 
with the spirit of democracy. They could have taught the 
history of popular government, going back to the time when 
the voice of the people first began to be heard, and tracing the 
growth of the democratic principle through the centuries, bring- 
ing the account up to the period of its triumph. Such a story 
engenders respect for popular government, for it shows that the 
historic foundations of democracy are broad and deep. They 
could have pointed out the dangers of democracy and exposed 
its weaknesses, showing especially that when a majority works 
wrong and injustice its strength is precisely its greatest weak- 
ness. They could have pictured that everlasting enemy of 
democracy, the demagogue, describing him so fully that the 
learners in after years would be able to detect him, be his guise 
what it might. They could have inspired faith in democracy 
by showing that it is good, not only because it is based upon the 
rights of men, but also because it is the greatest security of good 
government. They could have inculcated the doctrine that 
citizenship in a democracy means personal responsibility, per- 
sonal service, personal sacrifice, presenting the truth in a score 
of ways and causing it to sink deep into the recesses of the 
mind and heart and become a conviction. If teachers of civics, 
themselves imbued with the spirit of democracy—for only 
spirit can kindle spirit— had been thus presenting the theme of 
democracy in the high schools of this state during the last thirty 
years, they would have been pouring into the electorate an 
annual contingent of young democrats who would have been 
restless under the encroachments of the oligarchy, and who with 
their growing strength would probably have been able to main- 
tain popular government in its spirit. 

Democracy, of course, is only one of the essentials. The 
principle of representation according to numbers, federal and 
state equilibrium, the separation of governmental powers, local 
self-government, constitutional limitations, the divorcement of 
church and state,—these are all great themes, and the spirit of 
these should be imparted. It was the spirit, not the formal ten- 
ets of Christianity, that laid hold of men’s minds and made 
martyrs, and conquered empires. ‘* Who also has made us able 
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ministers of the new testament; not of the letter, but of the 
spirit; for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

3- The instruction will not avoid political problems of pres- 
ent interest. If our instruction in civics is to prepare for intel- 
ligent voting it must do more than teach the structure and 
functions of government. It must include discussions of those 
questions upon which the learners in the near future will be 
invited to express an opinion at the polls. At the present time 
knowledge bearing upon such subjects as the currency, banks, 
trusts, labor unions, will be of as much service to the future 
voter as knowledge bearing upon state’s rights or upon the juris- 
diction of the supreme court. Trusts and strikes and labor unions 
are not indeed, strictly speaking, subjects of orthodox civil gov- 
ernment; but the straight-jacket of classification ought not to 
prevent us from reaching the corps of citizenship. Civics is 
more than civil government, if there is any usefulness in this 
newly coined word. Civics is designed to prepare for actual 
civic duties, and such a preparation surely implies a substantial 
outfit of knowledge relating to current political topics. 

The contention might be raised that the discussion in the class 
room of problems of present interest is not wise. It is true that 
live political topics, like live electric wires, are dangerous, and 

‘must be handled with great caution; yet they can be handled if 
the teacher will go about his work in a straightforward, mat- 
ter-of-fact way. A teacher who is at all fit to be entrusted with 
the task of training for citizenship will have little trouble in 
avoiding partisanship, and if he avoids that the greatest danger 
will be passed. Nor should we be disturbed by the circum- 
stance that the perfect solution of the great problems of politics 
cannot be arrived at in the schoolroom. A perfect solution of 
a problem of politics is possible nowhere. An act of govern- 
ment is a guess at best, but there is a vast difference between a 
political guess based upon knowledge and one which is made 
in crass ignorance. It is true that if you postpone formal train- 
ing for citizenship to the last year of the high school, as is the 
usual custom, and assign to it but a single term of time, we 
might as well abandon the idea of teaching anything very useful 
about current questions. But when civics shall come into its 
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rights it will be taken up in the higher grammar grades, and 
will be continued in one form and another until the pupil gradu- 
ates from the high school. Nothing less than this can be justi- 
fied in arepublic. ‘* The education of our youth in the science 
of government: in a republic what species of knowledge can be 
equally important?” asks George Washington. When a just 
allotment of time shall be assigned to civics there will be oppor- 
tunity to teach a great deal that is scientific and valuable about 
political problems of present interest. 

It would be an error to conclude that the neglect of the schools 
to furnish a proper training for voting is pervasive. In many 
communities teachers are doing all that can be done to implant 
in the minds of their pupils interests and ideals that shall con- 
strain them to act well their part as voters. Nevertheless, it is 
true that where one pupil receives a systematic, prolonged and 
thorough training in civics, at least four others who are capable 
of receiving such training fail to receive it. The political con- 
ditions which confront us tell us that the neglected four ought to 
be reached as speedily as possible. Here is a task for teachers 
that is worthy of their highest endeavor. ‘‘ What duty is more 
pressing,” quoting from Washington again, ‘‘ what duty is more 
pressing than to patronize a plan for communicating it {a knowl- 
edge of the science of government] to those who are to be the 
future guardians of our liberty?” 
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Reading in the eAdvanced Schools 


S. E. STOEVER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


) ETHODS of education change with time. Geom- 
# etry has, by one well-known instructor, been made 
to precede arithmetic and algebra; and yet we may 
safely say that the *‘ three R’s” are held to be fun- 
damentals and are generally insisted upon as the 
proper school work after the kindergarten is safely passed. 
Reading comes first, whether the child is taught in the old- 
fashioned, orthodox way, or learns by pictures and symbols the 
new words placed before him, or goes through various intricate 
calisthenics with aspirates, labials and gutturals in order to 
become master of phonetics. But when the child has once 
mastered ordinary language and can spin glibly over the fifth 
and sixth readers, when he has passed through primary, inter- 
mediate and grammar departments, reading is pushed aside for 
science and problems of derivation and excavation, for strug- 
gles in civic betterment or athletics. Is it then worth while to 
linger over reading, a simple employment of earlier days? 

A slight experience with pupils in higher grades and observa- 
tion of those who have left school-days far behind brings to light 
the fact that many cannot properly interpret thought in their 
native tongue. It becomes necessary, therefore, to insist on the 
training of the voice in the academy and college; and thus by 
the reading class, with all that it implies, a correct use of speech 
is secured. 

Language is our mode of communication with our fellow-men.— 
It is necessary that we learn to use speech clearly, agreeably, 
effectively. This can be secured only by voice training. 

One of the first things insisted upon in such training is cor- 
rect breathing. Students of physiology know that it is necessary 
to health to inflate the lungs to their full capacity, to inhale so 
that the whole chest will be filled with fresh air, the diaphragm 
pressed down, and the abdominal muscles puttouse. Children 
and animals breathe in this way, but boys and girls fall into bad 
habits as they grow older. Now, in the training of the voice, 
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they are taught to breathe properly and to give depth to their 
tones, thus relieving the throat from strain. We all know the 
preacher's bad throat that sends him off to Europe, to mountain 
top, or lays him by discouraged. And this may be the case with 
other public speakers, teachers, and any who constantly use the 
voice. Ah, that poor, misused throat! It should not have been 
forced to do work belonging to lower and stronger muscles. 
Hard as the natural way of breathing and reading may seem to 
the beginner, it soon becomes second nature. There need be 
no more trouble about filling a large hall. One speaks easily 
and without fatigue. 

Then there are minor points worthy of attention. The read- 
ing class notes carefully the pronunciation. It seeks to over- 
come objectionable habits of speech, as drawling and stumbling : 
to correct a rasping or nasal tendency, as well as to cultivate an 
agreeable, natural tone. 

It is interesting to mark the part that the simple reading class 
—relegated by some to the earliest years of school life—plays in 
the after life work, for it is in such a class that the pupil learns 
how to use his voice, whether it is in reading aloud or in con- 
versation or in public speech. 

The voice is a wonderful gift. It reveals the inner spirit; it 
persuades; it enlightens; it controls. Have you not been able 
to interpret the mood or temper of another when the voice has 
been heard, the tones detected, but not the words? 

The dear old custom of reading aloud is not quite forgotten or 
givenup. Itis worth while to bring up our boys and girls to read 
well in the home circle, where they will give pleasure and enjoy 
together the best literature. There are many times when such 
practice gives confidence for some public part that shall break 
up the stiffness of a large company or bring entertainment to 
those deprived of outside recreation. We all recognize the 

«charm of a cultured voice. Charles Lamb has beautifully char- 
acterized that of a woman. Instinctively we are drawn to man 
or woman by the tones; they reveal the personality. Speech 
may become word painting, and this is not merely the privilege 
of actor or public reader ; it is a gift to be cultivated by everyone 


who has fair school advantages. ‘The teacher wins the pupil to 
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safely say that the ‘‘ three R’s” are held to be fun- 
damentals and are generally insisted upon as the 
proper school work after the kindergarten is safely passed. 
Reading comes first, whether the child is taught in the old- 
fashioned, orthodox way, or learns by pictures and symbols the 
new words placed before him, or goes through various intricate 
calisthenics with aspirates, labials and gutturals in order to 
become master of phonetics. But when the child has once 
mastered ordinary language and can spin glibly over the fifth 
and sixth readers, when he has passed through primary, inter- 
mediate and grammar departments, reading is pushed aside for 
science and problems of derivation and excavation, for strug- 
gles in civic betterment or athletics. Is it then worth while to 
linger over reading, a simple employment of earlier days? 

A slight experience with pupils in higher grades and observa- 
tion of those who have left school-days far behind brings to light 
the fact that many cannot properly interpret thought in their 
native tongue. It becomes necessary, therefore, to insist on the 
training of the voice in the academy and college; and thus by 
the reading class, with all that it implies, a correct use of speech 
is secured. 

Language is our mode of communication with our fellow-men.— 
It is necessary that we learn to use speech clearly, agreeably, 
effectively. This can be secured only by voice training. 

One of the first things insisted upon in such training is cor- 
rect breathing. Students of physiology know that it is necessary 
to health to inflate the lungs to their full capacity, to inhale so 
that the whole chest will be filled with fresh air, the diaphragm 
pressed down, and the abdominal muscles put touse. Children 
and animals breathe in this way, but boys and girls fall into bad 
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they are taught to breathe properly and to give depth to their 
tones, thus relieving the throat from strain. We all know the 
preacher's bad throat that sends him off to Europe, to mountain 
top, or lays him by discouraged. And this may be the case with 
other public speakers, teachers, and any who constantly use the 
voice. Ah, that poor, misused throat! It should not have been 
forced to do work belonging to lower and stronger muscles. 
Hard as the natural way of breathing and reading may seem to 
the beginner, it soon becomes second nature. There need be 
no more trouble about filling a large hall. One speaks easily 
and without fatigue. 

Then there are minor points worthy of attention. The read- 
ing class notes carefully the pronunciation. It seeks to over- 
come objectionable habits of speech, as drawling and stumbling : 
to correct a rasping or nasal tendency, as well as to cultivate an 
agreeable, natural tone. 

It is interesting to mark the part that the simple reading class 
—relegated by some to the earliest years of school life—plays in 
the after life work, for it is in such a class that the pupil learns 
how to use his voice, whether it is in reading aloud or in con- 
versation or in public speech. 

The voice is a wonderful gift. It reveals the inner spirit; it 
persuades; it enlightens; it controls. Have you not been able 
to interpret the mood or temper of another when the voice has 
been heard, the tones detected, but not the words? 

The dear old custom of reading aloud is not quite forgotten or 
givenup. Itis worth while to bring up our boys and girls to read 
well in the home circle, where they will give pleasure and enjoy 
together the best literature. There are many times when such 
practice gives confidence for some public part that shall break 
up the stiffness of a large company or bring entertainment to 

those deprived of outside recreation. We all recognize the 
«charm of a cultured voice. Charles Lamb has beautifully char- 
acterized that of a woman. Instinctively we are drawn to man 
or woman by the tones; they reveal the personality. Speech 
may become word painting, and this is not merely the privilege 
of actor or public reader ; it is a gift to be cultivated by everyone 
who has fair school advantages. The teacher wins the pupil to 
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Reading comes first, whether the child is taught in the old- 
fashioned, orthodox way, or learns by pictures and symbols the 
new words placed before him, or goes through various intricate 
calisthenics with aspirates, labials and gutturals in order to 
become master of phonetics. But when the child has once 
mastered ordinary language and can spin glibly over the fifth 
and sixth readers, when he has passed through primary, inter- 
mediate and grammar departments, reading is pushed aside for 
science and problems of derivation and excavation, for strug- 
gles in civic betterment or athletics. Is it then worth while to 
linger over reading, a simple employment of earlier days? 

A slight experience with pupils in higher grades and observa- 
tion of those who have left school-days far behind brings to light 
the fact that many cannot properly interpret thought in their 
native tongue. It becomes necessary, therefore, to insist on the 
training of the voice in the academy and college; and thus by 
the reading class, with all that it implies, a correct use of speech 
is secured. 

Language is our mode of communication with our fellow-men.— 
It is necessary that we learn to use speech clearly, agreeably, 
effectively. This can be secured only by voice training. 

One of the first things insisted upon in such training is cor- 
rect breathing. Students of physiology know that it is necessary 
to health to inflate the lungs to their full capacity, to inhale so 
that the whole chest will be filled with fresh air, the diaphragm 
pressed down, and the abdominal muscles put touse. Children 
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they’ are taught to breathe properly and to give depth to their 
tones, thus relieving the throat from strain. We all know the 
preacher's bad throat that sends him off to Europe, to mountain 
top, or lays him by discouraged. And this may be the case with 
other public speakers, teachers, and any who constantly use the 
voice. Ah, that poor, misused throat! It should not have been 
forced to do work belonging to lower and stronger muscles. 
Hard as the natural way of breathing and reading may seem to 
the beginner, it soon becomes second nature. There need be 
no more trouble about filling a large hall. One speaks easily 
and without fatigue. 

Then there are minor points worthy of attention. The read- 
ing class notes carefully the pronunciation. It seeks to over- 
come objectionable habits of speech, as drawling and stumbling : 
to correct a rasping or nasal tendency, as well as to cultivate an 
agreeable, natural tone. 

It is interesting to mark the part that the simple reading class 
—relegated by some to the earliest years of school life—plays in 
the after life work, for it is in such a class that the pupil learns 
how to use his voice, whether it is in reading aloud or in con- 
versation or in public speech. 

The voice is a wonderful gift. It reveals the inner spirit; it 
persuades ; it enlightens; it controls. Have you not been able 
to interpret the mood or temper of another when the voice has 
been heard, the tones detected, but not the words? 

The dear old custom of reading aloud is not quite forgotten or 
givenup. Itis worth while to bring up our boys and girls to read 
well in the home circle, where they will give pleasure and enjoy 
together the best literature. There are many times when such 
practice gives confidence for some public part that shall break 
up the stiffness of a large company or bring entertainment to 
those deprived of outside recreation. We all recognize the 

«charm of a cultured voice. Charles Lamb has beautifully char- 
acterized that of a woman. _Instinctively we are drawn to man 
or woman by the tones; they reveal the personality. Speech 
may become word painting, and this is not merely the privilege 
of actor or public reader ; it is a gift to be cultivated by everyone 
who has fair school advantages. The teacher wins the pupil to 
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delight in the best literature by truly and attractively presenting 
the writer’s thought. The lawyer, the clergyman, the states- 
man, the lecturer, all add to their power to charm and convince 
if they have been trained in a correct use of the voice and all 
that such training includes. 

I know that there has been an outcry against what is known 
as elocution; ‘‘It is a waste of time; it produces affectation.’ 
But the training advocated is not of the claptrap or tragic order ; 
it is a following of certain clear, simple, universal principles, 
such as those laid down by Mark Bailey, formerly of Yale, or 
by other competent teachers, which will make the pupil a pleas- 
ant and natural reader, and add to the charm and usefulness of 
his personality. 

It is true that students do not always realize their need of such 
training. A professor in a theological school, who was com- 
mending to the young men instruction in the use of the voice, 
found they knew all about it and were ready to laugh at the idea 
of their needing help in that direction; yet a large proportion of 
those students stumbled or had certain slovenly habits of pro- 
nunciation, as well as peculiar intonation or accent, due to early 
environment, and persisted in an incorrect use of the consonants ; 
and these young men were to occupy the pulpit in the coming 
years and hoped to win men by social as well as public speech. 
lt was indeed the short-sighted policy of the one who does not 
know that he does not know. 

We have heard too often of the abominable American voice. 
We have endured the rasping, high-pitched tone caught on the 
car or by the way. It is time to make for its betterment. Let 
us see that not only the little child, but also the child of larger 
growth, has a fair chance to learn how to use the voice. 
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Editorial 


FYNHE country school in most sections of the United States is grow- 
I ing in importance. The recognition it is receiving is encourag- 
ing. For more than a generation city schools have been noticeably 
improving. Along with better buildings there has gone better and 
fuller equipment. More funds are:available, and higher salaries and 
longer terms are had. Closer classification is accompanied by unity 
in the work. Through careful gradation, division of labor among 
teachers has improved the method and softened the spirit of the teach- 
ing. And along with these, better prepared teachers and richer 
courses of study have accomplished much for the city schools. In the 
country districts, also, the movement is on for the improvement of both 
the teaching and the systems. In a dozen states, both East and West, 
these schools are receiving an access of public attention. Central 
graded and high schools have been established for the county in the 
more sparsely settled regions, and for the township in certain popu- 
lous country sections; small rural schools have been consolidated ; 
better houses are being built; larger equipments are occasionally 
found; the length of the school term has measurably increased; well- 
planned courses of study have been adopted and are being used in 
several states; closer supervision has been employed; school libraries 
have been established and thousands of volumes added to the children’s 
reading list. In one state alone more than 200,000 children were 
members of a State Young People’s Reading Circle last year. 

Among the means for the accomplishing of these results, the two 
that have been generally most influential are the consolidation of 
schools into a more compact system in a township or other small dis- 
trict, and the enforcing of a closer supervision over these better graded 
schools similar to that found in the cities for a generation. Pupils 
are, because of these provisions, better classified, more of them have 
the advantage of high school facilities. The schools are conducted 
with less cost. Better teachers may be provided, the schools con- 
tinued for longer terms and under more favorable surroundings, and 
made the center, as in the noted Hesperia movement in Michigan, for 
the larger cultural interests of the community—lectures, farmers’, 
teachers’ and children’s cultural and entertainment societies,—as would 
not be possible among many'small district schools. 

Township or extended district supervision has accomplished wonders 
for these rural schools in certain sections of the Middle West. In one 
township visited, of fourteen teachers, ten were either college grad- 
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uates or graduates of high schools with a two years’ normal course 
added. One township principal has charge of all of the schools. The 
number of such townships is increasing annually. The younger and 
weaker teachers profit by the wise counsel of the supervisor and of the 
older teachers in the closer organization. The teaching becomes 
more critical and less empirical. The country school is slowly coming 
into its rightful inheritance. 


| YE are not special admirers of the New York Journal in all of its 
features, but it sometimes puts forth plain facts in a vivid fash- 
ion in its editorial utterances; and it has seldom done this to better 
purpose than in what it said a while ago on the subject of teachers’ sal- 
aries. It pointed out the fact that (presumably in New York) the 
average coachman is paid $50 a month and his board to look out for 
two or three horses; while the average teacher is paid $47.55 without 
board to take care of the future welfare of forty or more children. 
This is a concrete way of putting the underpaid teachers’ grievances 
before the public. And merely to enlighten the public mind is useful. 
But the more serious question concerns itself with the remedy. The 
Journal’s recommendation to teachers to organize for self-protection is 
well enough as far as it goes, but it does not touch the vital spot in the 
difficulty. The truth is, the great law of demand and supply regulates 
this whole matter. It is highly respectable to bea teacher. It gives a 
good social standing. It is easily within the range of the average young 
woman’s abilities, and has many agreeable features. So a host of 
young women become applicants for appointment. If labor can be 
had in abundance for $47.55 a month, $75 or $100 will rarely be 
offered. It would seem then that the only real remedy is in regulating 
the relations of demand and supply. Make the requirements much 
more severe; place a rigid examination before every appointment; 
make the candidate show that it is really zz her to teach and that she is 
not going into it as a mere makeshift to get a living, and the supply 
will be so lessened that the real teachers can almost dictate their own 
terms. We want more teaching, not more teachers. The teachers’ 
agencies find no difficulty in getting candidates. They could namea 
score for each and every open position. But the trouble comes in 
finding suitable candidates. There is clearly a demand all along the 
line, to which our normal schools and colleges are nobly responding, 
to elevate the standard and to make of teaching a real profession. 


NE of the best forms of manual training is that which every child 
gets who is regularly required to help efficiently in the necessary 
activities of the home. The children of the rich are not expected nor 
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permitted to wash dishes, cook, build fires, make beds and sweep 
rooms. The children of the poor are seldom regular or systematic in 
such tasks, But there is a great middle class in which the children 
share regularly in the duties of housekeeping; and perhaps this has 
much to do with the fact that our most efficient, intelligent and dis- 
tinguished men and women spring so largely from this grade of soci- 
ety rather than from the ranks of the very rich or the very poor. For 
regular home manual training does very much more than contribute to 
the immediate welfare of the household. It calls into activity a host 
of muscles and nerve cells, develops brain tissue, cultivates judgment, 
tests character and gives self-control to the young worker. It makes 
him more intelligent in mind and in finger-tips, and fits him for a larger 
life. We believe that the boy who gets up and gets the breakfast 
ready, or the girl who regularly superintends the week’s sewing or 
house-cleaning, will be a better scholar at school, will stand higher in 
class, and be healthier and happier far than the one who has all this 
done for him or her, so that the whole time out of school may be spent 
on the ball field or in frivolous social engagements. We have seen this 
demonstrated. Yet it isa kind of wholesome practical discipline of 
which there is altogether too little in our modern homes. We suggest 
the value of PRACTICAL MANUAL TRAINING in the household as one 
more element in the making of an ideal family life. 


\ NOTABLE discussion has been carried on in Indiana during 
LX the last year by Prof. David W. Dennis, of Earlham College, 
and certain of the city superintendents of the state, relative to the 
shortening of the time for the elementary school course. School 
people interested in this subject would find it illuminating. Dr. Dennis 
says :— 

‘¢T do not think that time can be saved in the educational process in 
any other sense than that much more can be accomplished in the time 
than is now done, by doing things the children have developed the 
powers to do instead of trying to do what they cannot. I maintain 
that the curriculum of the college course can be gone through with as 
well at eighteen on the average as it is now done at twenty-two on the 
average. I nowhere argue that an eighteen-year-old can be as mature 
as a twenty-two-year-old. I nowhere maintain that one’s education 


should stop at eighteen. It should go on along professional lines until | 


the age of twenty-two is reached. A Ph.D. from a university should 
be had at twenty-two on the average instead of an.A.B. from a college. 
My proposition is that if the right thing is studied at the right time 


this can be done, and the thoroughly equipped man can enter life at 
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twenty-two instead of twenty-six. I propose to save time by so filling 
the years from eight to fourteen with useful acquisition that the man 
may place them under tribute for the rest of his life.’’ 

This seems to be sound reasoning, and commends itself to the 
thoughtful interest of those who are solicitous to do the best thing for 
the children of the schools. 


STRICTLY advisory body, but one nevertheless which has a 

happy faculty for bringing things to pass, is The /nternational 
Education Conference. It is made up of many well known men and 
women who are influential in educational circles, and has its head- 
quarters in Boston. One of its most recent suggestions is that a porta- 
ble exhibit be made up from the splendid educational material at the 
St. Louis Fair, to be loaned to leading centers inthe United States, 
and afterward to other countries, on terms and conditions satisfactory 
to all concerned. The idea is that so much of value has been gathered 
at the Fair that it should be preserved, and its influence extended as 
widely as possible. Boston and San Francisco ought to know what 
Berlin is accomplishing for education and vice versa. At the close of 
the Paris Exposition the American exhibit was loaned to Manchester, 
England, with manifest advantages to both parties concerned. An 
expert selection from the St. Louis material should make a very in- 
structive exhibit, which could be set up at a moderate cost in a hall in 
some large educational center, say for a month, and then moved to 
another city,—with most beneficial results. The suggestion is ad- 
mirable, and we hope to see it carried out. 
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Foreign Notes 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN DENMARK 


The opinion is rapidly gaining ground that elementary education 
alone does not suffice for the enlightenment and elevation of a people; 
indeed, to-day the educational question of chief moment in all the 
principal countries is that of making higher education accessible to 
the masses. 

This necessity was recognized by Grundtvig, the celebrated poet, 
theologian and educational reformer of Denmark, in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. He maintained, in particular, that the period 
of life when one is most capable of receiving instruction is not child- 
hood but youth, that is to say, from the eighteenth to the thirtieth year, 
the period when the creative imagination is most active. Unlike Rous- 
seau, however, Grundtvig would not leave the child to nature, but 
would have him early taught to read, to write, and to cipher, and 
would impart to him some knowledge of the history of his own country 
and of general history, and also the principles of physical and economic 
geography. This much he thought should be accomplished by the 
twelfth year of age. 

From twelve to eighteen years of age, in place of the college, which 
Grundtvig considered as absolutely harmful, where the youth was apt 
to be spoiled, he said, and where nothing or nearly nothing was learned, 
this reformer would substitute some active occupation as a means of 
developing the full nature. If, however, it is considered dangerous to 
leave a youth at this period to himself as regards his intellectual activ- 
ity, if it is necessary in spite of everything to teach him something, let 
it be the natural sciences, physics, chemistry, geology. Grundtvig’s 
idea was to make of these years a true apprenticeship to a trade or 
vocation. Some, according to their tastes, should go with carpenters, 
with locksmiths, with turners of wood and metals; others, with far- 
mers, where they will cultivate the soil. All should exercise the body 
in swimming, shooting and handling arms. 

Adolescence thus passed in a healthful and sane manner, later, when 
the desire for the unknown awakes in the soul, when ambition to make 
for one’s self a place in the world, is born, then only should commence 
the real education. In fact, it was men who surrounded Samuel at 
Rama, and men, not children, who were the disciples of Socrates. 

Grundtvig’s original idea was to have a complete education for all 
men; not for the future savants and officers only, but for farmers, mer- 
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chants, the workman, the sailor; ina word, he would give to the people 
an education which would be to each ** what the sun is to the earth.’’ 

The people’s higher schools for which Denmark is justly celebrated 
are the outcome of these ideas. The first of these schools was founded 
at Roedding, in southern Jutland, in 1844, by Prof. C. Flor, of Kiel. 
Gradually other school; of the same kind were opened, but the move- 
ment was interrupted by the war of 1864. At the close of that disas- 
trous struggle, Flor, then counselor of state, addressed to the friends 
of the Danish nation a vigorous appeal which roused every individual 
to the sense of his own responsibility in the effort to regain their 
national individuality, Under this impulse the people’s higher schools 
were developed with marvelous rapidity. In 1870 there were more 
than thirty, of which only seven dated from before 1864. 

That these schools supplied more than a national need is shown by 
the fact that from Denmark they spread into the other Scandinavian 
states, even as far as Finland. In Norway there were twelve in 1886, 
and in Sweden twenty-five in 1890. Director Schroeder, at the Con- 
gress of Copenhagen, stated that in 1890 there were about five thousand 
Danes and one thousand Swedes among the annual number of pupils 
of the people’s higher schools. 

At first the sort of education given at these schools was somewhat 
criticised. It is at present well adapted to those for whom it was de- 
signed. If the schools have not entirely freed themselves from the 
traditional curricula, nevertheless, they place greatest stress upon the 
history and geography of the native land. The students show special 
preference for practical subjects, mathematics and the natural sciences, 
domestic economy, accounts, drawing, without forgetting gymnastics 
and hygiene. 

Sometimes the studies are common to men and women; more often, 
however, the classes are exclusively for men or for women. Nothing 
is neglected that may interest the students, elevate their minds, form 
their tastes, or create in them a feeling of fellowship. There are spe- 
cial lectures given by foreign professors, exhibitions of paintings, musi- 
cals, social entertainments and excursions. Naturally the question of 
discipline does not arise, as the students live scattered among the homes 
of the professors. The terms are so low that these schools are within 
the reach of all; about $60 for the winter semester includes instruction, 
board and lodging. If the program is arranged for two semesters no 
one is obliged to remain through a complete semester. There are spe- 
cial rates for courses ranging from one to five months, and there are 
scholarships for the very poor, supported by the state or by private 
charities. 
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The income of the schools derived from the low fees and public 
appropriations is generally small. The masters show the most admi- 
rable spirit and are content to live simply, sustained by their devotion 
to the work. 

The attendance upon the schools varies; the school at Askov, which 
is one of the principal in the kingdom, numbers generally between 
ninety and one hundred students. The winter semester of this school 
begins the first of November and closes the last of April, with classes 
for both men and women. In the summer term, when the men are at 
work in the fields, there are special sessions for women, the instruction 
covering manual work, hygiene and scientific gymnastics, with a view 
to prepare the student for household work and the care of children. 

Recently the Askov school has started a new enterprise, that of giv- 
ing in the two semesters of winter a kind of superior education to young 
people, both men and women, who have already followed the course 
of the people’s higher schools, or who in some other way have found 
themselves in a position to profit by this higher instruction. An attempt 
has been made to establish relations between these universities of the 
people and the state universities; courses have been instituted for the 
professors of the people’s higher schools by the state universities, and the 
faculties of the latter have been urged to interest themselves in this cause. 

‘¢To judge of the results accomplished by these efforts,’’ says M. 
Pineau, a French authority (who speaks from personal knowledge), 
‘“ it is sufficient to compare the Danish peasant of thirty years ago with 
what he is to-day: content, when he was not dying of hunger, he 
plowed, he sowed, but nothing interested him which did not touch 
directly his material life; all politics were summed up for him in a 
reduction of the taxes. As to the country, as to the future of its chil- 
dren, what mattered it to him? ‘Sufficient unto the day 1s the evil 
thereof,’ then night without end. 

‘¢The people’s higher schools have shaken him from his apathy. 
He has put himself to learn, and in his turn he teaches, It is not rare 
to see at the head of these schools and to find among the professors 
men who have come up from the people, and who have been developed 
at their own firesides. Some have become priests, others journalists 
and authors, but the greater number have returned to the soil or to 
a former business. Professor Noeffding of the University of Copen- 
hagen related to me that one day while traveling in Jutland he began 
to talk to the driver of his carriole. The driver soon learned that he 
had a professor of philosophy with him, and very simply and naturally 
asked many questions about Socrates, surprising by their good sense. 
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He proved to be an old pupil of the school at Askov. Certainly one 
cannot generalize from this fact, but it is, however, significant. 

*¢ These country people love their land. The city does not dazzle 
them. Its attractions have no power over them. To the peasants is 
due the progress in agriculture, and the creation of new industries. 
They know the future is theirs, and because they have increased their 
intelligence and developed their characters, they will be the guides of 
their own destinies and no longer the tools of others. Already they 
have adopted the saying of the Diet, ‘ The day will come when we 
shall be the masters.’ ” 


Of a somewhat different character from the schools for general 
instruction described above are the winter schools of agriculture and 
horticulture. ‘* These permanent institutions,” says Mr. Medd, the 
well-known English authority on agricultural education, ‘‘ are estab- 
lished in those agricultural or horticultural districts where they are 
calculated to prove most beneficial. The commune (rural district or 
village) has to provide a suitable building, and the state bears all the 
expenses. The schools are open from October to March, and the full 
course lasts two years, the classes being held for three or four hours in 
the afternoon or evening on five days a week. Pupils are admitted at 
the age of sixteen, but may attend up to any age. They have to pass 
an entrance examination in elementary school subjects to test their 
capacity to profit by the instruction, and must possess some previous 
practical knowledge of agriculture or horticulture, as the case may be. 
The scale of fees is determined by the minister of the interior, but 
may not exceed $8 a year; frequently they are much below this, and 
the poor are admitted free. Attached to each of the agricultural 
schools are professors of chemistry and physics, and, as at the experi- 
mental stations in the United States, a veterinary surgeon, whose 
services are available for the neighborhood.  First-rate apparatus, 
diagrams, and the expensive Japier-mache models are liberally sup- 
plied. In agriculture the instruction is wholly theoretical, but there is 
always a small demonstration plot and botanical garden, and the pupils 
have frequent excursions to farms and places of agricultural interest. 
The curriculum comprises chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, the 
breeding and care of animals, the properties of the soil, tillage, 
manuring, the rotation of crops, dairyin g, rural economy, arithmetic, 
and farm accounts. The organization of the horticultural schools is 
similar, but the instruction is more practical, and each school has a 
large garden, usually provided by some private association. For the 
experimental work, the state makes a special grant equivalent to $600 
per annum. In addition to those subjects which bear directly upon 
the art of gardening, the pupils have lessons in French, English, 
German, commercial correspondence, and geography, a matter of con- 
siderable importance in view of the great export trade in bulbs, 
flowers, fruit and vegetables.’’ The author quoted adds, ‘* The good 
which these schools have done to their respective neighborhoods is 
unmistakable.’’ A. T. S. 
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Note,—The number of books now published monthly is so large that we shall hereafter adopt 
the plan of promptly acknowledging by title, author, publisher (and price when we have it) all 
books sent us for review; and later, as space is available, give more extended notice to such as 
seem most likely to be of interest and value to our readers,—PUBLISHERS EDUCATION, 


Cicero’s Orations. Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 
Robert W. Tunstall. This is a second and revised edition of a work that has 
found substantial acceptance in secondary schools. The editor has found it 
necessary to rewrite the introduction, combining all the matter that was for- 
merly divided between the introduction and appendices. The edition possesses 
many admirable features, the introduction is exhaustive and replete with infor- 
mation that is immediately usable by the student while reading the orations, the 
notes are comprehensive and literary as well as critical, the vocabulary is finely 
graded and a choice of words furnished for the student to select. Altogether it 
is a most excellent text-book, and well deserves the popularity it has won. New 
York: University Publishing Company. 


Steps in English. By John Morrow, A. C. McLean, and Thos. C. Blaisdell. 
This series consists of two books. Book I contains work tor the third, fourth, 
and fifth years of the child’s school life, one exercise for each school day. The 
plan is: each year has ten weeks’ observation lessons, ten weeks’ study of pic- 
tures, ten weeks’ study of stories and poems, and five weeks’ study of notes and 
letters, each week’s work containing four daily exercises in composition, and 
one in elementary grammar. Book II provides a practical teaching manual of 
English for the three years preceding the high school. It consists of two parts, 
a grammar and a composition, which are to be studied together. The authors 
of this series are practical schoolmen, and have made their books with the 
direct needs of the schools in view. Their method of treatment is sensible and 
coherent; there is no namby pamby padding, no emasculation of grammar in 
order to gratify the supposed desire of teachers for easy language work for 
children. The series is a straightforward, practical, workable language and 
grammar set of books, better than most, and as good as the best. New York: 
American Book Company. 


Elementary [lensuration. By G. T. Chivers. Herein is an attempt to 
meet a demand for a text-book on mensuration for students whose knowledge of 
mathematics does not extend beyond algebra and trigonometry. To this end 
the author has prepared his text with infinite care and clear understanding of 
students’ needs and equipments. The progress at the outset is rather slow, but 
it is sure; the explanations are cogently clear and strong; the problems, num- 
bering over fourteen hundred, of which nine hundred are new and specially 
prepared for this work, are finely graded and susceptible of solution by average 
students. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Elements of Algebra. By George W. Hull. This work of one hundred 
and fifty pages is for students in upper grammar grades where arithmetic is 
commonly studied. The transition from arithmetic to algebra is made so 
simple that the pupil will experience little difficulty in mastering the elements 
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of algebra. The author has made the equation the most prominent idea of 
each chapter. It is a timely and valuable work. American Book Company. 


Arithmetic. By David Eugene Smith. Dr. Smith’s series, primary and 
grammar books, is thoroughly up to date, and strictly in harmony with the 
latest thought on the subject of number teaching. The books are superbly 
made, supplied with a vast number of entirely new problems, enriched with 
specially drawn pictures, and inherently valuable because made from the stand- 
point of the students’ needs rather than from that of an author’s new theory or 
a publisher’s desire fora new series to place on sale, It is unnecessary to enum- 
erate the many excellencies of these splendid books; they must be examined to 
be appreciated. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Ethics for Schools. By Austin Bierbower. This is a well classified treatise 
on ethics arranged for use in high school, seminary and college. Its two 
principal divisions, ‘‘ Duties regarding others, chiefly ” and ‘‘ Duties regarding 
self, chiefly,” are practically exhaustive in sub-divisions, the latter considering 
virtues and also the antagonistic vices. The subjects are well treated without 
morbidness, and suggesting a healthy altruism. Asa book of this character is 
almost sure to be not faultless, it is no disparagement of this one to say that 
love and selfishness might have received better definitions, and that the treat- 
ment of patriotism as a mere ‘‘ war measure,” so to speak, is recognizing only 
the smallest part of the subject. Hinds & Noble. 


The British Nation. By George M. Wrong. This volume of less than six 
hundred pages is fashioned after a plan stated in its author’s preface as follows: 
‘*The aim of the present work is to perform what will seem to many the 
impossible task of covering within the compass of a handy volume the salient 
features of the history of the British nation.” This has been well done by 
devoting about one-third of the chapters to social life, even though the political 
has been, in the others, kept to the front. Abundant maps, illustrations and 
lists of books for reference add to the value of the text of this excellent work. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The Brownings and America. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. A charming 
volume that will be welcomed by many literary people. It is wonderful how 
many things Miss Gould has found to say about the relation of the Brownings 
to America: their appreciation of our country, its scenery, its customs, its 
people, and our appreciation of them, the influence of their writings and their 
personality on our literary men and women and the great host of humble stu- 
dents and devoted admirers who dwell fondly and earnestly on every word that 
has fallen from their facile pens. Miss Gould has a genius for writing up dis- 
tinguished people and shedding new light upon their careers. The book is a 
real addition to Browning literature. The Poet Lore Company. Price, $1.25. 


Literary and Vocal Interpretation of the Bible. By S.S. Curry, Ph.D., 
President of School of Expression, Boston. Introduction by Francis G. Pea- 
body, D.D., Dean of the Divinity School of Harvard University. One of the 
best if not the best book of the kind published for the use of preachers and 
teachers and all interested in an intelligent and appreciative interpretation of 
the Bible! The contents of the book is epitomized in this paragraph: ‘‘ Verbal 
and vocal expressions are the natural and necessary complements of each other- 
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No literary work is complete, or can be conceived of as complete, without a 
realization of the unity of these languages. Without voice, words are a dead 
language, and without verbal expression, vocal expression is meaningless.” 

The book is indispensable to the poor reader, and a necessary text-book and 
inspirer to the good reader. Professor Curry has conferred a great service by 
leading us to a more reverential and intelligent interpretation of the Holy Book. 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth, $1.50. 


Ancient Monuments and Ruined Cities, or The Beginnings of Architec- 
ture. By Steven D. Peet, Ph.D. Dr. Peet is a learned antiquarian and his 
book shows profound study and research. He traces the growth of architecture 
in prehistoric times as shown by the remains of ruined cities in Asia and Amer- 
ica, the former supposed to have been built five thousand years before Christ; 
the latter about five centuries before the Christian era. A chapter gives the 
best results of scholarship in reference to the first home of the human race in 
the valley of the Tigris, the origin of the arch and of the column, the develop- 
ments of the pyramid, the palace, the temple, the house, boats, roads, bridges 
and a thousand other interesting things. There is a fascination about these 
pages even for the lay reader, while the professional antiquarian will find the 
book an authority. It is fully illustrated. Chicago: Office of the American 
Antiquarian. 


The Citizen, a Study of the Individual and the Government. By Prof. 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. We believe our readers, especially those who 
have boys in their homes or in their classes, will be particularly interested and 
edified by this volume. Although Professor Shaler appears in a somewhat new 
field of authorship he exhibits in it the same ripe scholarship, thoroughness of 
research and scientific exactness as he has displayed in the fields of science 
where most of his work has been done. It is a book that should be put into the 
hands of all who wish to qualify themselves for good citizenship. It is full of 
real patriotism and discloses the genius of our Anerican type of civic life. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Our Bodies and How We Live is the title of an excellent text-book of 
Physiology and Hygiene for use in the schools, by Albert F. Blaisdell, M.D. 
This is a revised edition of a book that has been in authority for a number of 
years. Important discoveries have been made since the first edition and great 
progress has taken place in medical science as well as methods of teaching. 
The public fully recognizes the necessity for some instruction in the public 
schools along this line; and this book by its arrangement, the ability of its 
author, the comprehensiveness of its subject matter and the artistic quality of 
its numerous illustrations furnishes exactly what is needed for use in the school- 
room. Ginn & Co. Price, 65 cents. 


Pion History Stories Series. By Charles A. McMurry. We have in the 
first bk ‘‘ Pioneers on Land and Sea,” consisting of stories of the Eastern States 
and of ocean explorers; second book, ‘‘ Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley”; 
third book, ‘‘ Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West.” Dr. McMurry’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee of the quality and character of these books, which 
are admirably adapted for supplementary reading in the intermediate schools. 
The Macmillan Company. Price, 40 cents each. 
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The Tree-Dwellers. By Catherine Elizabeth Bott. This is a well illus- 
trated little book intended for primary schools, and consists of stories about 
nature, chiefly animal nature. The chapters are in large print and in simple 
language so that children who have just learned to 1ead can easily master them. 
Something of the history of the human race is taught while the children are 
being interested in the animals and primitive men described. The book is the 
first of a series of four books already in preparation, with other volumes to fol- 
low. Rand, McNally & Co. 


Women’s Ways of Earning [oney. By Cynthia Westover Alden. This 
volume belongs to the Women’s Home Library edited by Margaret E. Sangster. 
Mrs. Alden is the well known president of the International Sunshine Society. 
She here presents a great variety of occupations for women, with valuable, 
practical suggestions in regard to qualifying for and obtaining such work. The 
book fills a place of its own, and is written in a bright, cheery, attractive way 
that makes it interesting as well as practically helpful. A.S. Barnes & Co. 
Price, $1 net. 


The Gateway Series of English Texts. Edited by Henry Van Dyke. 
This series covers the College English, each text being in a separate volume. 
Besides the usual features, viz., a carefully prepared text, helpful introductions 
and scholarly notes, this series has the additional merit of being exceedingly 
attractive and convenient. Each volume is a little gem, very handy to carry or 
hold, and illustrated with portraits of the author, etc. The American Book 
Company. Prices, 35 and 40 cents. 


Hand Work for Kindergartens and Primary Schools. This volume, 
printed on heavy coated paper neatly bound, teaches the reader the various 
domestic activities such as ironing, washing, baking, etc., describes the princi- 
pals of wood-work, raphia winding, drawing, blue-prints. So much attention is 
now being paid to these subjects in the schools that the volume will supply a 
long-felt want. The Milton-Bradley Company. 


The [anual of Pronunciation for Practical Use in Schools and Homes. 
By Otis Ashmore, Superintendent of Schools, Savannah, Ga. The title of this 
book fully describes its contents. It presents a careful selection of English 
words that are most likely to be mispronounced, and gives the proper pronunci- 
ation according to the best authorities in England and America. Ginn & Co. 
Mailing price, 35 cents. 


Shakespeare’s Works. Edited by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. In this 
‘beautiful school edition of Shakespeare which we have already reviewed in 
EpucaTIon we have the following additional volumes: Romeo and Juliet; King 
Richard the Third, and King Henry the Fifth. The notes are particularly 
scholarly and helpful and the entire set is most attractive. The American Book 
‘Company. 


Busy Hands. By Isabelle F. Bowker. This is a book of construction work 
for children. Allchildren love to make things. ‘‘ Busy Work” has a legitimate 
place in the lower grades, and many a teacher will find in this volume explicit 

directions fully illustrated by diagrams, showing her how to set the children at 
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work making wigwams, canoes, handkerchief cases, valentines, sun-dials, Easter 
lilies, doll’s clothing, etc. A. Flanagan Company. Price, 60 cents. 


Odes and Epodes of Horace. By Clement Lawrence Smith. This is a 
revised edition of a standard work. It embodies the suggestions and criticisms, 
so far as approved, which have been made in reference to the former edition. 
A very valuable series of indexes has been added which will greatly increase the 
usefulness of the volume Ginn & Co. Price, $1.60. 


College Entrance Requirements in English, 1906-08. This groups in 
convenient form in one attractive volume the college English for two years. 
There are numerous annotations which afford suitable help in understanding 
the text. The introductions treat of the lives and works of the authors. The 
American Book Company. Price, 80 cents. 


The Handy World Atlas and Gazetteer is a convenient little book 4 x 6 
inches, containing up-to-date maps of all countries, together with boiled down 
statistics. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. Price, 40 cents. 


The Story of Acadia. By Grace Kinnicutt. This is a little book giving a 
brief outline of the historical events which are celebrated in Longfellow’s poem, 
‘«Evangeline.” A. Flanagan Company. Price, 20 cents. 


We have received the following books for review in EDUCATION :— 


D. C. Heath & Co: Modern Language Series: A Spanish Grammar, by 
E. C. Hills and J. D. M. Ford; Grammaire Francaise, by Mary Stone Bruce. 
The Western United States. By Harold Wellman Fairbanks, Ph.D. Elements 
of Mechanical Drawing. By Gardner C. Anthony, A.M. Favorite Greek 
Myths. By Lilian S. Hyde. The Arden Shakespeare: The first part of Henry 
the Fourth. Edited by Frederic W. Moorman, B.A., Ph.D. The Frozen 
North. By Edith Horton. A Source Book of Roman History. By Dana C. 
Munro, A.M. The Elements of Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. By 
Albert L. Candy, Ph.D. A First Reader. By Florence Bass. Word and Sen- 
tence Book, Book:I. By John H. Haaren, A.M., LL.D. 


American Book Company: A First Latin Writer. By Mather A. Abbott. 
Reading and Language Lessons for Evening Schools. By William E.Chancellor. 
Elementary Grammar. By William H. Maxwell, M.A., LL.D. Studies in 
English for Evening Schools. By William E. Chancellor. Arithmetic for 
Evening Schools. By William E. Chancellor. Abraham Lincoln. By James 
Baldwin. Nature Study with Common Things. By M. H. Carter. Eclectic 
School Readings: Historical and Biographical Narratives. By Isabel R. 
Wallach. The New Century Primer of Hygiene for Fourth Year Pupils. By 
Jeannette Winter Hall. 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co.: The De Monarchia of Dante Alighieri. Edited by 
Aurelia Henry. Price, $1.25, net. The Elements of English Grammar. By 
William F. Webster. The Flower Princess. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Price, $1. 


Ginn & Co.: Elementary Woodworking. By Edwin W. Foster. Some Suc- 
«cessful Americans. By Sherman Williams. International Modern Language 
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Series: La Mére De La Marquise et La Fille Du Chanoine par Edmond About. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by O. B. Super, Ph.D. Ernst’s Flachs- 
mann als Erzieher. Edited by Elizabeth Kingsbury. Mailing price, 45 cents. 
Zechokke’s Der Zerbrochene Krug. Edited by Herbert Charles Sanborn. 
Mailing price, 30 cents. 


D. Appleton & Co.: Twentieth Century Text-Books: Shakespeare’s Tragedy 
of Julius Cesar. Edited for school use by William Hammond McDougal. 
Children’s Gardens for School and Home. By Louise Klein Miller. Twentieth 
Century Text-Books: Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Louise 
Maitland. Kleine Ges Ehichten Fur Avfanger. Edited by Arnold Werner- 
Spanhoofd Twentieth Century Text-Books: Longer French Poems. By T. 
Atkinson Jenkins, Ph.D. 


The Macmillan Company: Argumentation and Debate. By Craven Laycock 
and Robert Leighton Scales. Price, $1.25. Home and World Series: How 
Weare Clothed. By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed.B. Price, 4o cents. An 
Abridged History of Greek Literature. By Alfred and Maurice Croiset. His- 
tory of Education in the United States. By Edwin Grant Dexter, Ph.D. 
Meaning and Practice of Commercial Education. By Cheesman A. Herrick, 
Ph.D. Price $1.25. Commercial Correspondence and Postal Information. 
By Carl Lewis Altmaier. Price, 75 cents. 


Howard Wilford Beli: The Unit Books: National Documents from 1606 to 
the present day; The Study of Words, by Richard Cheneyix French; Life of 
Jesus, by Ernest Renan; Domestic Manners of the Americans, by Frances M. 
Trollope. 


A, C. McClurg & Co.: A short History of Oregon. Compiled by Sidona V. 
Johnson. 


Doubleday, Page & Co.: The Book of Indoor and Outdoor Games. By Mrs. 
Burton Kingsland. Price, $1.50 net. Stories of Inventors. By Russell 
Doubleday. Price, $1.25 net. 


The Gorham Press: A Pioneer Doctor. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. One’s 
Self I Sing and Other Poems. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 


Hartford Press: Report of the Board of Education of the State of Connecti- 
cut, 1903. 
The Theatrical Music Supply Company: Song entitled, ‘‘ Your Mother.” 


Periodical Notes 


In Scribner’s Magazine for October, Benjamin Brooks, a practical mechanical engineer, writes 
of his experiences with ‘“‘ The Moulders,” giving the dangers and humors of life in a great mod- 
ern foundry. The illustrations by Edwin B. Child are mats from studies in foundries,—An illus- 
trated article on physical culture is one of the prominent features of the October De/ineator.— 
* The Privileges of Parenthood” and the joys and trials of childhood provide substance for a stor 
by Marion Hill in the October Mc Clure’s called “ A Fruit of the Fair.”—In the harvest month it 
is interesting to see and read “* Harvesting the World Over,” in Everybody's, by Will Irwin, of 
course plenteously illustrated.—Any woman who feels that advancing years have made her a back 
number will promptly brush away such foolish ideas when she reads ‘The Sunset Days of 
Famous Women” in The Designer.—The September edition of The Cosmopolitan was 504,000. 
Truly this is a “‘ magazine age,.’’—A collection of notable paintings, with color reproductions of 

ee by Meissonier, Ralli, and Thaulow, and reproductions in duo-tone of paintings by 
Vesterbeck, E. R. Maes, and Bouguereau, is to be found in The Booklover’s for October,—The 
Century Magazine has been trying the experiment of omitting the index from the last number of 
the volume, but it has announced that, beginning with the October number, which ends the cur- 
rent volume, the index wiil be restored, 















